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SEEDS AND SEED-SELLERS. 


VERY ONE has his own way of finding out when 
spring advances. Some look out for the 
lengthening days; some for increase in commercial 
business ; some to the remission of cold and the dis- 
appearance of snow, others to the singing of birds. 
| But the Seed Catalogue is our almanac, and seeds are 
our monitors ; and by that token the spring is far ad- 
vanced. What mean these drawers full of bundles? 
These piles of Catalogues? These lists of seeds and 
trees, on which many an hour, after all were abed, 
and the house still, has been spent? A desperate re- 
source for amusement? Nay; it’s the very height 
of gardening! For now Imagination is our gardener, 
and who else ever laid out such grounds, or planted 
such gorgeous parterres, or had such supreme luck 
with every flower? And such économy! One can 
double-spade for nothing—can rake and hoe, weed 
ana transplant can change plans without fatal ex- 
tras; can call out the blossoms without waiting 
through weeks and months of expectancy—and, 
above all, the imagination has the secret of a garden 
without worms; flowers and fruits without slugs or 
borers, beetles or aphidee. When you have reveled 
in such a paradise, if a whim takes you, or discontent 
mars the scene, call in your gardener, Imagination, 
and with a few touches the whole is changed —the 
order, the combinations, the sty‘e! Trees spring up 
in open spots; rocks are shifted in a twinkling; 
flowers give place to gorgeous “leaf-plants.” Oh! 
these gardens in February and March! These gar- 
dens rolled up in drawers, hidden in seed packages, 
stowed away in catalogues! Gardens, whose beauty 
flourishes as much when spiteful frost shows its teeth, 
and growling winds go ramping round the grounds, 
as when June bringssummer. The dew-drops deny 
that they were ever frozen, and wink at you as they 
’ tell the sweet lie! 

But this is all sentiment, whereas this is designed 
to be an instructive business article. 

The seed business has assumed proportions which 
few suspect who never had occasion to look into it. 
It may be divided into three sections: Flower Seeds, 
Farm and Garden Seeds, and Tree Seeds. It is true, 
that all these sections are usually carried on together; 
but the time is net far distant when, following the 
universal law of commerce, each will develop into 
aseparate business. We import many tree seeds, but 
not so many as we export. The deciduous cypress 
of the South, acorns of various oaks, the seeds of 
evergreens, usually pines, hemlocks, cedars, firs, &c., 
and many of the ornamental and shade trees peculiar 
to America, are sent to Europe in inceasing quanti- 
ties. At home there is a growing trade in timber 
and fruit-tree seeds, to meet the demands, already 
enormous, for planting forests in prairie States, and 
for orcharding all over the continent. In Western 
New York fruit-tree seeds are sold annually by the 
hundreds of bushels. 

Farm Seeds, or strictly agricultural seeds, include 
hay seed, clover, turnip, mangel-wurtzel (or beet), 
beans, peas, potatoes, onions, &c. Grass seed is ex- 
ported in such quantities, as raise timothy and red top, 
orchard grass, clover, &c., to the commercial rank 
of grains, constituting sometimes nearly the whole 
freight of large steamers. A single house in New 
York sells annually between six and seven hundrei 
bushels of the various turnip seeds; from three to 
four thousand bushels of peas, and about half the 
quantity of beans. They import from England, and 
sell about 800 bushels of spinach-seed, from eight 
to ten thousand pounds of white-beet seed. They 
raise from ten to sixteen acres of cucumbers for seed 
solely. They import from eight to ten thousand 
pounds of radish seed—and so on, with other garden 
seeds in proportion. This isa single instance. But 
when we consider the great seed establishments in 
Boston, Rochester, Pittsburgh, C:ncinnati, but espe- 
cially Philadelphia, we can form some idea cf the 
magnitude of the seed business. But it is yet in its 
infancy ! 

The seed-raising is a separate thing. Seedsmen 





usually put out their different kinds on contract, 
selecting different regions, and even zones, for the 
different kinds. But in some instances seedsmen 
have large farms of their own, and even two or 
three in different regions, suited to all kinds of 
seeds. In Europe, London houses have seed- 
farms in Southern France, in Italy, Sardinia, 
ete. Since the War, America has gone into seed- 
raising extensively. Choice seed-wheat, the new 
kinds of potatoes, melons of all kinds, peas, beans, 
cabbage, ete., are now mostly home-grown: a fact 
which will delight the Farmer of Chappaqua! Peas 
were formerly almost wholly imported ; and now al- 
mos¢ none are, except new varieties. We used to send 
seed-peas to Canada to be grown, under the impression 
that only in the cold North could we get rid of the 
pea-bug or weevil. But since high duties have shut 
us out of Canada, we have found out that sound 
peas, bug proof, can be raised anywhere by simply 
keeping the seed-pea a full year before planting it, 
and then never planting in the same ground two 
successive years. 

But most of our readers will be interested more in 
flower-seeds than in field-seeds. These are, to a 
great extent, imported. London, Paris, and Erfurt, 
in Germany, are the chief points of distribution. 
Choice strains of Primulas, Pelargoniums, Carna- 
tions, and Picottees, are raised at Nice, in the South 
of France. Formerly, the Sardinian carnation se3d 
was the standard; but its reputation has gone dowa. 

Who has not heard of Benari, a millionaire of Er- 
furt, Germany? His fortune was made out of seeds. 
Erfurt is now the seed metropolis of the world. If 
you buy in Edinburgh, of Peter Lawson; in London, 
of the Stewarts, Carters, Waites, and their confréres; 
in Paris, of Vilmorin, you will buy Erfurt seed, for 
the most part. Here it is that the gardens of the 
world have their starting-point. Hundreds of acres 
are busy in producing flower-seeds that shall carry 
the blaze of color and the cloud of fragrance around 
the world. Here the renowned aster-seed, in all 
their resplendent varieties, are ripened. The seed 
of the eschsholtzias, larkspurs, marigolds, pansies, 
pinks, stocks, salvias, zinnias, hollyhocks, phloxes, 
and of a hundred others, is sent hence by the hundred 
and the thousand pounds. Sweet-peas come mainly 
from England; the finest balsams from Paris. From 
Southern France, the out-of-the-way seeds—spur- 
rell, teasels, and such like, sweet-marjorum and 
other pot-herbs—chiefly come. But even these go 
largely to Erfurt for distribution. What Leipsic is 
to books, that Erfurt is to flower-seeds. In all this, 
we take no account of the tree business, nor of rose- 
nurseries and establishments like Von Houtte’s, at 
Ghent, for new and choice shrubs, nor for those 
which sell herbaceous plants in pots; we confine our 
view simply to seeds. 

The LITERATURE OF SEEDS—or the fine art, shall we 
call it?—bids fair to become extraordinary. If one 
has not had an opportunity of looking at a full col- 
lection of Florists’ catalogues for five years past, he 
can have no conception of the wonders which have 
been achieved. The competition for a large trade, 
especially in the retail seed establishments, has year 
by year shown itself in their catalogues, which have 
in size, voluminous contents, in skillful directions 
for cultivators, and in costly and brilliant illustra- 
tions, fairly introduced a literature and an art 
of illustration, which has no parallel in any 
other branch of business with which we are ac- 
quainted. A good catalogue from leading houses in 
Boston, New York, and especially Rochester, will 
be all the gardening books most people will need. 
The two Rochester seed stores are rivals. They carry 
on an amusing controversy in their resplendent 
annual catalogues. The younger house, bristling 
with enterprise, sends a hundred-and-twenty-page 
catalogue, profusely illustrated, to every customer, 
free, and has printed an edition of 200,000 copies! 
The older house blossoms forth in a hundred-and- 
thirty-page ‘catalogue, 400 wood-cuts, and six fine 
chromos, of flower groups, and all free to old cus- 
tomers! The preface glitters with hints of the short- 





cemings of rivals, and the glory of the old firm, 
in a@ manner that must delight all who have a 
relish for humor. 

There is one department of horticulture which has 
been developed under our very eyes, that deserves a 
notice. Heretofore we have been dependent upon 
foreign markets for the chief supply of various bulbs 
—as we still are, for tulips, hyacinths, &c. But, 
within a few yeers, an enterprising young man has 
become the largest grower of gladiolus, lilies, tube- 
roses, &c., in the world! Athis grounds inJamaica, 
easily accessible from Brooklyn, may be seen,in their 
respective seasons, ten acres of lilies, compnsing 
about one hundred varieties! Two acres of peonies, 
of about two hundred and fifty varieties; ten acres 
of tuberoses, and some forty acres of gladiolus! In 
one year he had 165,000 lily bulbs directly im- 
ported from Japan. He grew 700,000 salable gladi- 
olus last year, and has four millions that will come 
into bloom this summer, comprising about 390 varie- 
ties! Holland and Germany may now surrender. 
The time will come when we shall import no tulips, 
no hyacinths, no crocuses, but shall export enough 
to supply the world. Spring has come! Rouse up, 
dames, send for catalogues, search out your seeds! 
Before this reaches your eye, robins and bluebirds 
will call out to you that garden-time has come! If 
you donot have glorious flowers, it will be for lack of 
ground, or lack of taste or of strength. Certainly 
will not be for want of an immense variety of seeds 
at prices that put them in reach of the poorest. 


*% 





SHAWL-STRAPS. 
BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 
(Continucd.) 


HE square before the hotel was gay with a mar- 

ket, many soldiers lounging about, and flocks 

of people eating ices before the cafés. The ladies 

enjoyed it from the balcony, and then slumbered 

peacefully in a great room with three alcoves, much 

muslin drapery, and a bowl and pitcher like a good- 
sized cup and saucer. 

Another look at the cathedral in the early morn- 
ing, and then away to Tours, which place they found 
a big, clean, handsome city, all astir for the Féte- 
Dieu. 

“We will stay over Sunday and see it,” was the 
general vote as the trio headed for the great church, 
and catching sight of it they subsided into a seat by 
the fountain opposite, and sat looking silently at 
the magnificent pile. 

How strangely impressive and eloquent it was! 
The evening red touched its gray towers with a mel- 
low light, like sunshine on a venerable head. Lower 
down, flights of rocks circled round the fretted 
niches, quaint windows and grotesque gargoyles, 
while the great steps below swarmed with priests 
and soldiers, gay strangers and black-robved nuns, 
children and beggars. 

For an hour our pilgrims sat and studied the won- 
derful facade, or walked round the outside, examin- 
ing the rich carvings that covered every inch of the 
walls. Twilight fell before they had thought of 
entering, and feeling that they had seen enough for 
that night they went theughtfully home to dream of 
solemn shadows and saintly faces, for the cathedral 
haunted them still. 

Next day was spent in viewing Charlemagne’s: 
Tower, and seeing the grand procession in honor of 
the day. The streets were hung with garlands, 
gay tapestries and banners, strewn with fresh 
boughs, and lined with people in festival array. As 
the procession passed women ran out and scattered 
rose-leaves before it, and one young mother set her 
blooming baby on a heap of greenery in the middle 
of the street, leaving it there that the Holy Ghost 
under its canopy might pass over it. A pretty sight, 
the rosy little creature smiling in the sunshine as it 
eat playing with its own blue shoes, while the golden 
pageant went by; the chanting priests stepping 
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carefully and looking down with sudden benignity 
in their tired faces as the holy shadow fell on the 
bright head, making baby blessed and saved forever 
in its pious mother’s eyes. 

A great band played finely, scarlet soldiers fol- 
lowed, then the banners of patron saints were borne 
by children. Saint Agnes and her lamb led a troop 
of pretty little girls carrying tall white lilies, filling 
the air with their sweetness. Mary Our Mother was 
followed by many orphans with black ribbons 
crossed over the young hearts that had lost so much. 
Saint Martin led the caarity boys in purple suits of 
just the eolor of the mantle he was dividing with 
the beggar on the banner. A pleasant emblem of 
the charitable cloak that covers so many, 

Priests in full splendor paced solemnly along with 
censers swinging, candles flickeri«- ; , 


boys singi bnna- ° 4B; sweet-voiced 
Most — g, and mmareds kneeling as they passed. 


-.pressive figures, unless one caught a glimpse 
of something comically human to disturb the effect 
of the heavenly pageant. Lavinia had an eye for 
the ludicrous, and though she dropped a tear over 
the orphans, and with difficulty resisted a strong 
desire to catch and kiss the pretty baby, she scan- 
dalized her neighbors by laughing outright the next 
minute. A particularly portly, pious-looking priest, 
who was marching with superb dignity, and chant- 
ing like a devout bumble-bee, suddenly mislaid his 
temper and injured the effect by boxing a charity 
boy’s ears with his gilded missal, and then capped 
the climax by taking a pinch of snuff with a sonor- 
ous satisfaction that convulsed the heretic. 

The afternoon was spent in the church, wandering 
to and fro, each alone to study and enjoy in her own 
way. Matilda lost her head entirely, and had silent 
raptures over the old pictures. Amanda said her 
prayers, looked up her dates and imparted her facts 
in a proper and decorous manner; while Lavinia 
went up and down finding for herself little pictures 
not painted by hands, and reading histories more 
interesting to her than those of saints and mar- 
tyrs. 

In one dim chapel, with a single candle lighting 
up the divine sorrow of the Mater Dolorosa, knelt a 
woman in deep black, weeping and praying all alone. 
In another flowery nook dedicated to the Infant 
Jesus a peasant girl was telling her beads over the | 
baby asleep in her lap; her sunburnt. face refined ' 
and beautified by the tenderness of mother-love. ~ 
a third chapel a pale, wasted, old man sat pro 
a chair, while his rosy old wife prayed her pped in 
Gratien, the patron saint of the chur’ -«tily to St. 
covery of her John Anderson. Ar~  .on, for the re- 
all was a dark, handsome you =. most striking of 
and elegant, who was wa*" 4g ‘man, well-dressed 
fessional with some ¢~ 
muttered and cros« 
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.eat trouble in his face, as he 
were fixed on* ed himself, while his haggard eyes 
ifasking)’ ae benignant figure of St. Francis, as 
put av «imself if it were possible for him also to 
~ way the pleasant sins and follies of the world 
id lead a life like that which embalms the memory 
of that good man. 

“Tf we don’t go away to-morrow we never shall, for 
this church will bewitch us and make it impossible 
to leave,” said Amanda, when at length they tore 
themselves away. 

“T give up trying to sketch cathedrals. Itcan’t be 
done, and seems impious to try,” said Matilda, quite 
exhausted by something deeper than pleasure. 

“T think the Reminiscences of a Rook would 
make a capital story. They are long-lived birds and 
could tell tales of the past that would entirely eclipse 
our modern rubbish,” said Lavinia, taking a last 
look at the solemn towers and the shadowy birds 
that had haunted them for ages. 

The parties agreed to be off early in the morning 
that they might reach Amboise in time for the eleven 
o'clock breakfast. Amanda was to pay the bill and 
to make certain inquiries at the office; Mat to fly 
out and do a trifle of shopping ; while Lavinia packed 
up the bundles and mounted guard over them. They 
separated, but in half an hour all met again, not in 
their room according to agreement, but before the 
cathedral, which all had decided not to revisit on any 
account. 

Matilda was there first, and as each of the others 
came stealing round the corner she greeted them 
with a laugh, in which all joined after the first sur- 
prise was over. 

“T told you it would bewitch us,” said Amanda, 
and then all took a farewell look which lasted so 
long they had to rush back to the hotel in most un- 
seemly haste. 

“Now to fresh chdteaux and churches new,” sang 
Lavinia, as they rolled away on the fourth stage of 
their summer journey. A very short stage it was, 
and soon they were in an entirely new scene, for 
Ambeise was a little, old-time village on the banks 
of the Loire, looking asif it had been asleep fora 
hundred years. The Liop d’Or was a quaint place, 
so like the inns described in French novels that one 
kept expecting to see some of Dumas’ heroes come 


- women liked it. 


| one; on every door-step sprawled a bunch of down; 


| was gladdened by the touching spectacle of a blonde 


mind with some goc* 
leading them fo 
Charles VII. 
Brittany - 
he br- 
he 


ing at the door of acon- | 





love-letter for some court beauty in the cast’ oh the 
hill beyond. ’ 

Queer galleries and stairs led up outside the house 
to the rooms above. The salle-d-manger was across 
a court, and every dish came from a kitchen round 
the corner. The gargon a beaming, ubiquitous crea- 
ture, trotted perpetually, diving down steps, darting 
into dark corners, or skipping up ladders, producing 
needfuls from ntost unexpected places. The bread 
came from the stable, soup from the cellar, coffee out 
of a meal chest, and napk"s from the housetop, ap- 
Farently, for Adolphe went up ®mong the weather- 
cocks to get them. 

“No one knows us, no one can speak a word of 
English, and if we happen to die here it "Ul never 
he kuown. How romantic and nice it is!” exc, aimed 
Mat, in good spirits, for the people treated the la ties 
as if they were duchesses in disguise, and the young” 





“T’m not so sure that the romance is all it looks. 
We should be in a sweet quandary if anything hap- 
pened to our sheet-anchor here. Just remember, in 
any danger, save Amanda first, then she will save us. 
But if she is lost all is lost,” replied Lavinia darkly, 
for she always took tragical views of life when her 
bones ached. 

Up the hill they went, after breakfast, and balm 
was found for the old lady’s woes in the sight of 
many Angora cats, of great size and beauty. White 
as snow, with tails like plumes, and mild, yellow 
eyes, were these charmers. At every window sat 


and frequently the eye of the tabby-loving spinster 


mamma in the bosom of her young family. 

“Tf I could only carry it, ’'d hayé oj2 of those 
dears, no matter what it cost!” cried Lavinia, More | 
captivated by a live cat than by all he dead Hug" 
nots that Catherine de Medicis °° o "© - the aati 
walls on a certain memoral"” — ashe 

casion. 


“Well, you can’t, so a 
: nat ts come on and improve your 


_d, useful history,” seid Amanda, 
~ward, “You must remember that | 
_was born here in 1470. That Anne of 
married him for her first husband, and that 
amped his head against a low door in the garden 
ure above, as he was running through to play bowls 
with his Anne, and it killed him.” 
“Which? the bump or the bowls?” asked Mat, 
who liked to have things clearly stated. 
“Don’t be frivolous, child. Here Margaret of 
Anjou and her son were reconciled to Warwick. 
Abd-el Kader and his family were kept prisoners 
here, and in the garden is a tomb with a crescent 
on it; likewise a ‘pleached walk,’ and a winding 
drive inside the great tower, up which lords and 
ladies used to ride straight into the hall,” continued 
the sage Amanda, who yearned to enlighten the 
darkness of her careless friends. 

A brisk old woman did the honors of the castle, 
showing them moldy chapels, sepulchral halls, 
rickety stairs, grubby cells, and pitch-dark passages, 
till even the romantic Matilda was glad to see the 
light of day, and repose in the pleasant gardens 
while removing the cobwebs from her countenance 
and the dust from her raiment. 

A lovely view gladdened their eyes as they stood 
on the balcony whence the amiable Catherine sur- 
veyed the walls hung thick and the river choked up 
with the dead. Below, the broad Loire rolled slowly 
by between its green banks. Little boys, in the cos- 
tume of Cupid, were riding great horses in to bathe 
after the day’s work. The gray roofs of the town 
nestled to the hillside, and far away stretched the 
summer landscape, full of vague suggestions of new 
scenes and pleasures to the pilgrims. 

“We start for Chenonceaux at seven in the morn- 
ing; so, ladies, I beg that you will be ready punc- 
tually,” was the command issued by Amanda, as 
they went to their rooms, after a festive dinner of 
what Lavinia called “earthworms and cacti,” not 
being fond of stewed brains, baked eels, or thistles 
and pigweed chopped up in oil. 

Such a droll night as the wanderers spent! No 
locks on the doors and no bells. Stairs leading 
straight up to the gallery from the court-yard, carts 
going and coming, soft footsteps stealing up and 
down, whispers that sounded suspicious (though 
they were only orders to kill chickens and pick salad 
for the morrow), and a ghostly whistle that dis- 
turbed Lavinia so much she at last draped herself in 
the yellow coverlid and went boldly forth upon the 
balcony to see what it meant. 

She intended to demand silence, in French that 
would strike terror to the soul of the bravest native. 
But when she saw that poor, dear, hard-worked 
gargon blacking boots by the light of the moon, her 
heart melted with pity; and resolving to give him 
an extra fee, she silently retired to her stone-floored 
bower and fell asleep in a stuffy little bed, whose 
orange curtains filled her dreams with volcanic 
eruptions and conflagrations of the most Inrid de- 
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At seven, an open carriage with a stout pair of 
horses and a sleepy driver rolled out of the court- 
yard of the Lion @Or. Within it sat three ladies 
who gazed at one another with cheerful counte- 
nances, and surveyed the world with an air of bland 
content beautiful to behold. 

“TI am fairly faint with happiness,” sighed Matilda, 
as they drove through fields scarlet with poppies, 
starred with daisies, or yellow with buttercups, while 
birds piped gayly, and trees wore their early green. 

“You did not eat any breakfast. That accounts 
for it. Have a crust, do,” said Amanda, who seldom 
stirred without a good, sweet crust or two; for they 
were easy to carry, wholesome to chew, and always 
ready at a moment’s notice. 

“Let us save our ‘entusymusy’ till we get to the 
chateau, and enjoy this lovely drive in a peaceful 
manner,” said Lavinia, still a iittle sleepy after her 
@ ventures in the glimpses of the moon. 

So, for an hour or two they rolled along the smooth 
road, luXuriating in the summer sights and sounds. 
about them; the wayside cottages, with women 
working in the gardens; villages clustered round 
some tiny, picturesque church; windmills whirling 
on the distant hilltops; vineyards full of peasants 
tying up the young vines, or trudging by with bas- 
kets on their backs, heaped with green cuttings for 
the goats at home. Old men breaking stone by the 
roadside touched their red caps to the pilgrim<, jolly 
boys shouted at them from the cher Pit and 
little children peeped from behind *'16 tose-bushes 
blooming everywhere. ; 


Rg ag oro wading Cher began to ap- 
ar, c 


sete tie vuue of stately trees, and then, 
built * 8 _ottly in the river, rose the lovely chateau 
+ sor Diane de Poictiers by her royal lover. 
acaving the carriage at the lodge, our sight-seers 
crossed the moat, and, led by a wooden-faced girl 
with a lisp, entered the famous pleasure-house, which 
its present owner (a pensive man in black velvet 
who played fitfully on a French horn ina pepper-pot 
tower) is carefully restoring to its former splendor. 

The great picture-gallery was the chief attraction ; 
and beginning with Diane herself—a tall, simpering 
baggage, with a bow, hounds, crescent, and a blue 
sash for drapery—they were led through a rapid re- 
view of all sorts of worthies and unworthies, relics 
and rubbish, without end. Portraits are always in- 
teresting. Even Lavinia, who “had no soul for 
Art,” as Mat said, looked with real pleasure at a bas- 
relief of Agnes of Sorel, and pictures of Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Ninon D’Enclos, Madame de Sévigné, and 
miniatures of La Fayette and Ben Franklin. The 
latter gentleman looked rather out of place in such 
society ; but perhaps his good old face preached the 
Dianes and Ninons a silent sermon. His plain suit 
certainly was a relief to the eye wearied with peri- 
wigged sages and bejeweled sinners. 

Here was the little theater where Rousseau’s plays 
were acted. Here were the gilded chairs in which 
kings had sat, swords heroes had held, books philos- 
ophers had pored over, mirrors that had reflected 
famous beauties, and painted walls that had looked 
down on royal revels long ago. 

The old kitchen had a fireplace big enough for a 
dozen cooks to have spoilt gallons of broth in, queer 
pots and pans, and a handy little window, out of 
which they could fish at any moment, for the river 
ran below. 

The chapel, chambers, balconies, and terraces, 
were all being repaired; for, thanks to George 
€and’s grandmother, who owned the place in the 
time ef the Revolution, it was spared out of respect 
to her, and is still a charming relic of the past. 

The ladies went down the mossy steps leading 
from the gallery to the further shore, and, lying 
under the oaks, wiled away the noon-time by re- 
peopling the spot with the shapes that used to in- 
habit it. A very happy hour it was, dreaming there 
by the little river, with the scent of new-mown hay 
in the fresh wind, and before them the airy towers 

and gables of the old chdteau rising from the stream 
like a vision of departed splendor, love, and romance. 

Having seen everything, and bought photographs 
ad libitum of the wooden-faced lisper, who cheated 
awfully, the pilgrims drove away, satiated with 
relics, royalty, and “ regardez.” 

(To be continued.) 





He [Mr. Dickens] was accustomed to talk and 
write a great deal about eating and drinking, but I 
have rarely seen a man eat and drink less. He liked 
to dilate in imagination over the brewing of a bowl 
of punch, but I always noticed that when the puuch 
was ready, he drank less of it than any one who 
might be present. It was the sentiment of the thing 
and not the thing itself that engaged his attention. 
He liked to have a little supper every night after 2 
reading, and have three or four friends round the 
table with him, but he only pecked at the viands as. 
a bird might do, and I seareely saw him eat a hearty 
meal during his whole stay in the country.—J. 7: 
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THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC DEVOTION. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


O Christian man needs to be taught the value 
of the Bible as a handbook and help in private 
devotion ; though, perhaps, a good deal might be profit- 
ably said as to the best use of it. But its employment 
in public service is far miore limited than one would 
have supposed, considering the extraordinary claims 
which Protestants make regarding it, and the loyalty 
with which, on occasions of controversy, they declare 
their allegiance to it. . 

Here is a book alive with the noblest inspirations of 
the minds most completely inspired. Fortunately, our 
translation of it isso admirabie that, merely on liter- 
ary grounds, it is recognized as the center around 
which, in all its changes, the English language re- 
volves. Of very large parts of this Bible, also, the 
original purpose was that it should be used in express- 
ing the praise or prayer of large congregations. Other 
parts express, in the simplest of language, the desire 
of the separate hearts for nearer communion; and yet 
other parts are songs of triumph. Is it not a curious 
observation, that the use made of sucha book in the 
churches most fond of it should be only the reading 
aloud by the minister of one short passage, varying 
from. fifteen ‘‘verses,’’ so called to “forty-five,” and 
. hat, generally speaking, the congregation do not use 
it at all in public worship? 

In the Episcopal Church, even, where more use is 
made of Scripture than by Presbyterians or Congrega- 
tionalists, the version read by the congregation is a 
more ancient, and confessedly a less correct version, 
and one which cannot rely on the sacred associations 
of the Bible of our homes. 

So far as the experience of Puritan or Congrega- 
tional Churches goes, [am disposed to think that we are 
still suffering, in this matter, from the resuits of the 
stern old Puritans’ determination, that they would 
have no part ror lot in ‘“ book-prayers.”’ 

So bitter was the determination of the fathers in this 
matter, that the reading of the Fible in public service 
in New England was not known till near eighty years 
after the settlement at Plymouth. It was introduced 
in Boston, before it came in anywhere else in New En- 
gland, as one of the novelties and heresies of the 
“Manifesto Church,’’ on the 24th of December, 1699, 
The new century was thus inaugurated by the audible 
reading of the Scripture in one New England meeting- 
house. 

Even then the extension of the novelty was very 
slow. I have my grandfather’s diary of the close of 
the last century, describing his experience as a Con- 


egregational minister in the western part of this State. | 


The reading of the Bible by the minister in service 
began there about 1785, the old reluctance having 
lasted so long. 


That reluctance has now entirely given way. Is | 


there any reason why the exclusion of the people from 


using the Bible, by joining in their own worship, | 
In a previous paper of this | 
series I spoke of the promptness and enthusiasm with | 
which congregations wholly used to Puritan or @on- | 
gregational formulas will join in the reading of the | 


should not give way also? 


Psalms as a part of public service, if they are cor- 
dially asked to. 


Any minister who will accustom himself to see how | 


wide is the adaptation of the Psalms to the various ex- 


igencies of modern life, or who is willing to extend the | 
same examination to the use which can be made in | 
united service of Isaiah and other Prophets, aud of the 


bock of Revelation, will very widely extend the range 


of expression of which Congregational service is sus- | 


ceptible. He will extend it far beyond the range po-- 
sible in liturgic churches, for they are bound to the 
accident of the service assigned, say the eleventh day 


of the month, or the twenty-first, or whatever the | 


date may be. The congregation may bein ecstasies of 
triumph, and the psalms for the day may be those to 
be sung in defeat and disappointment. But, in the 
elasticity of Congregational service, the Bible itself, 
which has leaves for fruit and roots for medicine, can 
supply just what the day demands. 


In the middle of the warI was preaching at Wash- | 


ington, and was requested by the Committee of the 


Church to arrange for a ‘‘ Vesper Service” inthe even- | 


ing. I€ was in the midst of hard reverses. and our 
hearts were all beating ina minorkey. I remember 
that the little address which I prepared to make was of 
the lessons of calamity—one effort more to illustrate 
the eternal truth, that itis he who endures unto the 
end that shall be saved. 

Ofbymn and psalmI remember that I had bidden 
the choir sing: 

‘Give to the winds thy fears.” 
and that I had marked for the congregation to read, 
the 42d Psalm: 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 

It was the first time they had been expected to join 
in this Bible service, and I had asked them to bring 
their Bibles for that purpose. 


Taking a lonely !walk, as I arranged my little ad- | 
dress, I came early to the church, as I like to do: found | 


no one but the sexton, and learned that I had misun- 
derstood the time, and was more than half an hour in 


advance of the congregation. So much the better! I | 


went into the pulpit, and had my undisturbed half 
hourto myself. As that church then was, you could 
see no one but the choir as you sat in the pulpit. 

By and by the singers came in, and the organist; and 
in a moment more the sexton came up to me to say, “ If 





you please, sir, we have taken New Orleans, and the 
chorister would like to sing the Te Deum.” 

Taken New Orleans! Was I quite sure then that the 
congregation had better read : 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 

I wrote onacard to the chairman of the standing 
ccmmittee, ‘‘Dear George, have we taken New Or- 
leans?’’ and I received this reply: ‘‘Senator Grimes is 
in the church. He has been to the War Department 
and seen the dispatch. We have taken New Or- 
leans.”’ 

I told the sexton he might wait a moment and I 
would change the hymns. I know instead of 

‘* Give to the wind thy fears,”"’ 
we sang: 
‘Oh, come, loud anthems let us sing, 
Loud praise to our Almighty King!”’ 

Then we had our Te Deum; and when it was time 
forthe congregation to read their Psalm, they read 
with me the 136th. Never was response more ener- 
getic and hearty. They showed no terror from want 
of practice. When we came to 

“To him who led his people through the wilderness, 
for his merey endureth forever. 

“To him who smote great kings, for his mercy eu- 
dureth forever. 

“And gave their land for aheritage, for his mercy 
endureth forever. 

“Even aheritage unto Israel, his servant, for his 
mercy endureth forever. 

‘““‘Who remembered us in our low estate, for his 
mercy endureth forever. 

“And hath redeemed us from our enemies, for his 
mercy endureth forever.” 

When we came to this, Isay, I think there was nota 
person in that great assembly but was thankful that the 
elastic order of Congregational service enabled him to 
express in outward form, and in sympathy with the 
rest, his gratitude and praise. 

For my own part, I was glad that the form was 
elastic enough to change, even at a moment’s notice, 
from the expression of weakness and want to that of 
gratitude for answer to prayer. 

SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 

Boston, March 4, 1872. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
FISHING UP JULINGTON. 


HIS twenty-ninth day of February is a day 
made on purpose fora fishing party. <A day 
that comes only once in four years certainly ought to 
be good for something, and this is as good a day for pic- 
nicking up Julington as if it had been bespoken four 
years ahead. A bright sun, a blue sky, a fresh, strong 
breeze upon the water—these are nature’s contribu- 
tions. Art contributes two trim little white yachts, 
the “Nelly”? and the ‘ Bessie”? and three row-boats. 
Down we alltroop to the landing with our luncheon- 
baskets, kerozene-stove, tea-kettle and coffee-pot, 
baskets of oranges and fishing-reels. 

Out flutter the sails and away we go. No danger to- 
day of being left in the lurch in the middle of the 
river; thereisall the breeze one wants, and a little 
more than the timorous love, and we go rippling and 
racing through the water in merry style. The spray 
flies so that we need our water-proofs and blankets, 
but the more the merrier. We sweep gallantly first by 
the cottage of your whilom editor in the Union, and 
get a friendly salute, and then flutter by Duncan’s cot- 
tage, and wave our handkerchiefs and get salutes in 
return. Now we round the point, and Julington opens 
her wide blue arms to receive us. We pass by Neigh- 
bor Huntingdon’s, and again wave our handkerchiefs 
and get answering salutes. Werun up to the wharf to 
secure another boat and oarsman in the person of 
Neighbor P——, and away we fly up Julington. A 
creek it is called, but fully as wide as the Connecticut 
at Hartford, and wooded to the water on either side by 
these glorious Florida forests. 

It is a late, backward spring for Florida, and so 
these forests are behindhand with their foliage; yet 
so largely do they consist of bright polished evergreen 
trees, that the eye scarcely feels the need of the de- 
ciduous foliage on which the bright misty green of 
spring lies like an uncertain vapor. There isa large 
admixture in the picture of the coel tints of the gray 


| moss, which drapes every tree and hangs in long pen- 


dant streamers wavering in the wind. The shores of 
the creek now begin to be lined on either side with 
tracts of a water-lily which the natives call bonnets. 
The blossom is like that of our yellow pond-lily, but 
the leaves are very broad and beautiful as they float 
like green islands on the blue waters. Here and there, 
even in the center of the creek, are patches of them 
intermingled with quantities of the water-lettuce, a 
floating plant which abounds in these tracts. Along 
the edges of these water-lily patches are the favorite 
haunts of the fish, who delight to find shelter among 
the green leaves. So the yachts come to anchor, and 
the party divides into the three row-boats and prepare3 
to proceed to business. “ 

‘We have some bustlein distributing our stove and 


| tea-kettle and lunch-baskets to the different boats, as 


we are to row far up stream, and when wehave caught 
our dinner land and cook it. I sit in the bow, and be- 








ing good for nothing in the fishing line, make myself 
of service by holding the French coffee-pot in my tap. 
The tea-kettle being at my feet on one side, the 
stove on the other, and the luncheon-basket in full 
view in front, I consider myself as in a sense at house- 
keeping. Meanwhile the fishing-reels are produced, 
the lines thrown, and the professional fishermen and 
fisherwomen become all absorbed in their business. 
We row slowly along the bobbing, undulating field of 
broad green bonnet-leaves, and I deliver myself to 
speculations on nature. The roots of these water- 
lilies, of the size of a man’s arm, often lie floating for 
yards on the surface, and with their scaly joints look 
like black serpents. The ribbed and shining leaves, as 
they float out upon the water, are very graceful. One 
is struck with a general similarity in the plant and 
animal growths in these regions. The element of gro- 
tesqueness seems largely to enter intoit. Roots of 
plants become scaly, contorted, and lie in convolu- 
tions like the folds of a serpent. Such are the pal- 
metto shrubs, whose roots lie in scaly folds along 
the ground, catching into the earth by strong rootlets, 
and then rising up here and there into tall waving 
green fans, whose graceful beauty in the depths of 
these forests one is never tired of admiring. Amid 
this serpent-like and convoluted jungle of scaly roots, 
how natural to find the scaly alligator, looking like an 
animated form of the grotesque vegetable world 
around. Sluggish, unwieldy, he seemsa half-developed 
animal coming up from a plant—perhaps a link from 
plant to arimal. In memory, perhaps, of a previous 
wocdland life, he fills his stomach with pine-knots and 
bits of board wherever he cin find one to chew. It is 
his way of taking tobacco. I have been with a hunter 
who dissected one of these creatures, and seen him 
take from his stomach a mass of mingled pine-knots 
with bits of brick, worn smooth, asif the digestive 
fluids had somewhat corroded them. The foreleg and 
paw of the alligator has a pitiful and rather shocking 
resemblance to a black human hand, and the muscular 
power is so great that in case of the particular alliga- 
tor [ speak of, even after his head was taken off, when 
the incision was made into the pectoral muscle for the 
purpose of skinning, this black hand and arm rose up 


| and gave the operator quite a formidable push in the 


chest, 

We Lope tosee some of these creatures out, but none 
appear. The infrequency of their appearance marks 
the lateness and backwardness of our spring. There! 
A cry of victory is heard from the forward boat, and 
Mademoiselle Nelly is seen energetically working her 
elbows; a scuffle ensues, and the captive has a free 


, berth on a boat without charge for passage ticket. We 


shout like people who are getting hungry, as in truth 
weare. And now Elsie starts in our boat, and all is 
commotion, till a fine blue bream, spotted with black, 
islanded. Next a large black trout, with his wide 
yellow mouth, comes up unwillingly from the crystal 
flood. We pity them; but what are wetodo? Itis a 
question between dinner and dinner. These fish out 
marketing on their own account darted at our hook, 
expecting to catch another fish. We catch them, and 
instead of eating they are eaten. 

After all, the instinct of hunting and catching some- 
thing is as strong in the human breast as in that of cat 
or tiger, and we all share the exultation which sends a 
shout from boat to boat asa newacquisition isadded 
to our prospective dinner store. 

And now right in front of us looms up from the 
depth of a group of pines and magnolias a white skel- 
eton of a tree, with gnarled arms, bleached by years 
of wind and sun, swathed with long wavering folds of 
gray moss. On the very tip-top of this, proudly above 
all possibility of capture, a fishhawk’s nest is built. 
Full eighty feet in the air, and about the size ofa _ 
flour-barrel—built like an old marauding baron’s 
stronghold in the middle ages, in inaccessible fast- 
nesses—lined within and swathed without with gray 
moss, it is a splendid post of observation. We can see 
the white head and shoulders of the bird perched upon 
her nest, and already they perceive us. The pair rise 
and clap their wings, and discourse to each other with 
loud shrill cries, perhaps of indignation, that we who 
have houses to dwell in, and beef and chickens to eat, 
should come up and invade their fishing-grounds. 

The fishhawk—I beg his pardon, the fish-eagle, for I 
can see that he is a bird of no mean size and propor- 
tions,—has as gooda right to think that the river and 
the fish were made for him as we, and better too, be- 
cause the Creator has endowed him with wonderful 
eyesight, which enables him from the top of a tree 
eighty feet high to search the depths of the river, mark 
his prey, and dive down with unerring certainty to it. 
He has his charter in his eyes, his beak, his claws, and 
doubtless he has a right to remonstrate when we who 
have neither eyes, beaks, nor claws adapted to the pur- 
pose, manage to smuggle away his dinner. Thankful 
are we that no mighty hunter is aboard, and that the 
atrocity of shooting a bird on her nest will not be per- 
petrated here. We area harmless company, and mean 
so well by them that they really might allow us one 
dinner out of their laréer. 

We have rowed as far up Julington as is expedient, 
considering that we have to row down again, and so 
we land in the immediate vicinity of our fish-eagle’s 
fortress, greatly to his discontent. Wild piercing cries 
come to us now and then from the heights of the 
eyrie, but we, unmoved, proceed with our dinner prep- 
arations. 

Do you want to know the best way in the world of 


say | fish? Then listen: 
The fis 


h are taken to the river by one, andsimply 
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washed of their superfluous internals, though by no 
means scaled. A moment prepares them forthe fire. 
Meanwhile a broad hole has been dug in the smooth 
white sand, and a fire of dry lightwood is merrily 
crackling therein. The kerogene-stove is set a-going, 
the tea-ketitle filled and put on to boil, when we dis- 
perse to examine the palmetto jungles. One or two 
parties take to the boats and skim a little distance up 
stream, where was a grove of youthful palmetto trees. 
The palmetto shrub is essentially a different variety 
from the tree. In moist rich land the shrub rears a 
high head, and looks as if it were tryinz to become a 
tree, butit never doesit. The leaf also is essentially 
different. The full-grown palm-leaf is three or four 
yards long, curiously plaited and folded. In the center 
of both [nalmetto and palm is the bud from whence 
all future leaves spring, rising like a green spike. 
This bud is in great request for palmetto hats, and all 
manner of palm work, and it was for these buds that 
our boating party was going. A venturesome boy, by 
climbing a neighboring tree and jumping into the 
palm, can succeed in securing this prize, though at 
some risk of lifeand limb. Our party returned with 
two palm-buds about two yards long, and one or two 
of the long graceful leaves. 

But now the fire has burned low, and the sand-hole is 
thoroughly heat: d. “Bring me,” says the presiding cook 
“any quantity of those great broad bonnet-leaves,”’ 
and forth impetuous rush the youth, and bonnet- 
leaves cooland dripping are forthcoming, wherewith 
we double-line the holein the sand. Then, heads and 
points, compactly folded, go in a line of fish, and are 
covered down green and comfortable with a double 
blanket of dripping bonnet-leaves. Then with a flat 
board for our shovel we rake back first the hot saud, 
and then the coalsand brands yet remaining of the fire. 
Watches are looked at, and it is agreed by old hands 
experienced in clam-bakes that half an hour shall be 
given to complete our dinner. 

Meanwhile, the steaming tea-kettle calls for coffee, 
and the French coffee-pot receives its fragrant store, 
while the fishhawk, from his high tower of observa- 
tion, interjects plaintive notes of remonstrance. I 
fancy him some hoarse old moralist, gifted with un- 
comfortable keen-sightedness, forever shrieking down 
protests on the ways of the thoughtless children of 
men. 

What are we doing to those good fish of his, which 
he could prepare for the table in much shorter order? 
An old hunter who has sometimes explored the ground 
under the fishhawk’s nest, says that bushels of fish- 
bones may be found there, neatly picked, testify- 
ing to the excollent appetite which prevails in those 
cloud-regions, and to the efficiency of the plan of eat- 
ing fish au naturel. 

We wander abroad, and find great blue and white 
violets and swamp-azalias along the river’s brink, and 
we take advantage of the not very dense shade of a 
long-leaved pine to set out the contents of our lun- 
cheon-baskets. Ham-sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, 
oakes in tempting variety, jellies and fruits make their 
appearance in a miscellaneous sort of way. And now 
comes the great operaticn of getting out our fish. 
Without shovel, other than a bit of inflammable pine 
board, the thing presents evident difficulties; but it 
must be done, and done it is. 

A platter is improvised of two large palmetto leaves; 
the fire is raked off, and the fish emerge from their 
baking-place, somewhat the worse as to external ap- 
pearance, but we bear them off to the feast. In the 
trial process we find that the whole external part of the 
fish, scales, skin and fins comes off, leaving the meat 
white and pure, and deliciously juicy. A bit well 
saltedand peppered is forthwith transferred to each 
plate, and all agree that never fish was better and 
sweeter. Then coffeeis served round, and we feast 
and are merry. When the meal is over we arrange 
our table for the benefit of the fishhawks. The frag- 
ments of fish yet remaining, bits of bread, and cake 
and cheese are all systematically arranged for him to 
take his luncheon after we are gone. Mr. Bergh him- 
self could not ask more exemplary conduct. 

For now the westering sun warns us that it is time to 
be spreading our sails homeward, and well pleased all, 
we disperse ourselves into our respective boats, to fish 
again as we pass the lily-pads on the shore. The sport 
engages every one on board except myself, who, sit- 
ting in the end of the boat, have leisure to observe 
the wonderful beauty of the sky, the shadows of the 
for est belts in the water, and the glorious trees. 

One magnoliaI saw that deserved to be called an 
archangel among the sons of the forest. Full a hun- 
dred feet high it stood, with a trunk rising straight 
round and branchless for full fifty feet, and crowned 
with a glorious head of rich dark shining leaves. When 
its lily-blossoms awake, what a glory will it become! 
all alone out there in the silent forest, with only God 
to see! 

No; let us believe with Milton that 

‘Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 

And the great magnolia trees may spring and flower 
for them. 

The fishing luck still continues, and the prospects 
for a breakfast to-morrow morning are bright. One 
great fellow, however, makes off with hook, spoon and 
all,and we see him floundering among the lily-pads with 
it in his mouth, vastly dissatisfied with his acquisition. 
Like many a poor fellow in the world’s fishing, he has 
snapped ata fine bait and gotasharp hook for his 
paing. 





Now we come back to the yachts, and the fishing is 
over. The sun is just going down as we raise our white 
sails, and away for the broad shining expanse of the 
St. John’s. In a moment the singers of our party 
break forth into song and glee, and catches roll over 
the water from one yacht to the other as we race along 
neck and neck. 

The evening wind rises fresh and fair, and we sweep 
down the beautiful coast. Great bars of opal and rose 
color lie across the western sky, the blue waves turn 
rosy, and ripple and sparkle with the evening light, as 
we fly along. On the distant wharf we see all the 
stay-at-homes watching for us as we come to land, 
after the most successful picnic that heart could con- 
ceive. Each fisherwoman has her fish to exhibit and 
her exploits to recount, and there isa plentiful fish- 
breakfast in each of the houses. 

So goes the twenty-ninth of February on the St. 
John’s. 








ROBERT DALE OWEN AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


ILL you allow me the chance of replying, as 
briefly as may be, to a ten-page review in the 
Catholic World for March, of two books of mine; the 
Debatable Land, recently published, and Footfalls on 
the Boundary of Another World, which appeared in 
1860? 

It is of small importance, except to the cause which 
the reviewer espouses, that he is especially denuncia- 
tory. Nor is this a grievance personal to myself; for 
it is the tone uniformly adopted by his church toward 
all dissenters from her opinions. In her official state- 
meat of doctrines the form she persistently employs is 
a curse. To sclect a single example, she does not say 
“Science may not be freely pursued.’’ Her wordsare: 
“Tf any ene shall say that human sciences ought to be 
pursued in such a apirit of freedom that one may be 
allowed to hold as true their assertions even when 
opposed to revealed doctrine, and that such assertions 
may not be condemned by the church, let him be 
anathema.”’ And so of each separate dogma—an 
imprecation in every case. Of course, at her hands, I 
must share the fate of all dissentients. 

Catholicism has many advantages; learning, wealth, 
imposing antecedents; but, if it were only because she 
teaches in a spirit thus utterly unchristian, she can 
never become the religiorof civilization. With what 
measure she metes it shall he measured to her again. 

Thad stated (in calm terms. my reviewer will admit), 
an opinion which modern science almost with unani- 
mity has adopted. I had expressed my conviction that 
natural law is universal, invariable, persistent. That 
conviction and its logical results constitute the sole 
offense for which J am arraigned by a self-constituted 
judge, as a heathen and a blasphemer. Here are some 
of the terms of the indictment: ‘‘ Mr. Owen’s God has 
no freedom of action, being hedged in and bound hand 
and foot by the laws of nature; and his Christianity is 
aChristianity without Christ, and indistipguishable 
from unmitigated heathenism.’’ (Page 803.) 

Yet I had expressly reminded my readers (Footfalls, 
book i, chap. 3,) that in such a doctrine the question of 
God’s omnipotence is not at all involved. It is not 
whether He can make exceptions to a system of uni- 
versal law, but whether He does—wheiher He sees fit to 
act :fter a partial and exceptional fashion, by an 
arbitrary suspeneion of His own laws for afew favored 
children of preference; or, under the operation cf an 
unvarying order of nature, to the common advantage 
of all His creatures, in silent impartiality and harmony, 
as He causes the morning 3un to rise and the evening 
dews to fall. 

Of course you cannot afford the space to argue this 
point; therefore I only state it; and my opinion is not 
at all changed by the curse which the Church of 
Rome calls down upon all who hold the doctrine; 
nor yet by the reviewer's assumption that to believe in 
the reign of law, as opposed to miraculous interven- 
tion, is to renounce Christianity. Thus (page 811) he 
reasons: 

‘* Miracles accredit our Lord as a teacber sent from 
God. What our Lord teaches, thenistrue. If 
he teaches that he is perfect God and perfect man in 
bhypostatic union, then he is so; and then is to be 
believed, on his own word, whatever he teaches, for it 
is impossible for God to lie.’’”’ This, coupled with the 
doctrine that ‘The Holy Ghost dwells perpetually in 
the ohurch,”’ is the foundation of the papal doctrine of 
infallibility. 

It corstitutes one of my chief offenses that I reject 
that doctrine, and have exposed its pernicious con- 
sequences thus: “Infallibility entails and justifies 
tyranpy, alike ofmind and body. It justifies it logically, 
even mercifully. If a man be the possessor of infallible 
religious truth, to miss which is to sink into hell, and 
to accept which is to attain heaven, such aman ought 
to be—he is by right divine—a despot. If he loves his 
kind and can control them, it will appear to him an 
imperative duty, by argument if he can, by force even 
to death if he must, to put down all opposing doctrines. 

. Ifachurch conscientiously believes that she holds 
and teaches the one infallible religion, mustshe not, as 
to all heretics, necessarily take this view?" (Debatable 
Land, pp. 188-9.) My reviewer makes no attempt to 
controvert this. 

I bave still more grievously offended in following 





out, to its logical corollaries, the doctrine of the reign 
oflaw. Lhad said “If natural law be invariable, then 
either the wondcrful works ascribed to Christ and 
his disciples were not performed, or else they were not 
miracles. If they were not performed, then Christ, 
assuming to have performed them, lent himself, as 
Rénan and others bave alleged, to deception. This 
theory disparages his person and discredits his teach- 
ings. But if they were performed through the exertion 
of powers which are the result of natural laws, then, 
as the same laws must still exist, powers analogous to 
these which resultel from these laws ought to ba 
traceable in history, and may be confidently looked 
for in our own day.” I added expressly that I meant 
analogous powers; ‘‘ not necessarily powers to the 
same extent; yet powers exhibiting sufficient similarity 
to mark their common origin.’”’ And such powers, I 
added, are found among us to-day. 

My reviewer, after stating this—in his own way of 
eourse—is at a loss to express his indignation. Ho 
calls upon God to forgive him ‘for repeating the 
blasphemy.”’ Locke, in A Discourse on Miracles, says: 
“A miracle I take to be a sensible operation whioh, 
being above the comprehension of the spectator, and 
in his opinion, contrary to the established course of 
nature, is taken by him to be divine.’’ Would the 
critic who deems mea blasphemer think it necessary to 
ask pardon of God if he had occasion to make the 
above quotation? But let us ccme to closer quarters. 

Christ never alleged—though King James’ transla- 
torsmake him allege—that he wrought miracles. 
Lunamis is the word so translated; and my reviewer 
is, of course, too good a scholar not to know—what 
any trustworthy lexicon tells us—that dunamis means 
“potency, power, efficacy.”” The ascription of tho 
miraculous is sheer assumption. That Christ ac- 
knowledged his powers to be gifts fromGod is true. Do 
not we all trace our best impulses and powers to Him? 

But there is evidence far stronger than any negative 
testimony. In reply to the accusation that it is blas- 
phemy to suggest that, under the same law which 
prevailed in Christ’s day, others may do works similar 
to his, I quote his own words, spoken just befora he 
crossed the brook Cedron and met his betrayer. ‘‘ Hoe 
that believeth on me; the works that I do shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall he do; becaus9 
I go unto my Father.’’ And I ask my reviewer 
“Have you a right to restrict these words of Christ to 
suit your own theory? Whence comes your authority 
to say that this promise does not extend to Christians 
in allages? But you assume to decide that I and all 
other spiritualists are not Christians. Here are my 
own words, which some of your readers, if they found 
them quoted would, after they had seen your article, 
probably pronounce to be a forgery: 

** «Christ is the crowning exemplar of the inspired; 
for he, while abiding among us, lived, more nearly 
than any of God’s creatures here, within sight and 
hearing of his future home.’ (Debatable Land, 

. 275.) 

“ *““¢No Christian,’ you say? Whereupon, I pray you, 
is based your own title to the name? Does your review 
breathe, even in a single line, the spirit of Him who 
declared that the meek shall inherit the earth? 

“Your magazine, in its leading article, complains of 
one of the chief periodicals of tke country as being 
‘sin uncivil journal.’ Does your treatment ofmy book 
evince civility? Your magazine accuses the journal 
in question of ‘inflaraing religious rancor.’ Does it 
cenduce to peace on earth and good-will among men 
to brand an honest difference of opinion as ‘down- 
right demonism,’ (page 811), or to tell one whe 
conscientionsly differs from you in his conceptions of 
religious truth, (as you tell me at page 809,) that he 
‘takes the Devil for God?’ Is this doing unto others 
as you would they should do unto you? Ask your 
conscience that!”’ 


Yet I bethink me that I ought not to attach undue 
blame to a subordinate, who but follows the example 
set by his spiritual chief in Rome. The example in 
proof of this is ree2nt, and may prove interesting to 
the readers of the Christian Union. Here itis: 

Except in restricting the attribute of infallibility to 
cortain “Seumenical Councils, and in rejecting the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, the variations in 
doctrine between the Greek and Latin branches of 
tke Catholic Church are non-essential. Yet, in sum- 
moning the Council of the Vatican, how did the Pope 
treat his Oriental brethren? The patriarchs and 
bishops of the Greek Church were, indeed, invited; 
but they fared no better than I: the invitation was 
coupled with the odious reminder that their church, 
in seceding from that of Rome, had been seduced “ by 
the infernal arts and machinations of him who plotted 
in Heaven the first schism ;”’ in plain terms, that they 
—the said patriarchs and bishops—were, so long as 
they remained insubordinate to Papal authority, the 
spiritual sgents of the devil. 

In strict accordance with such a spirit does my 
reviewer, (page 809) while admitting the reality of 
spirit manifestations, declare that they are “always 
the works of the devil or evil spirits.’’ That they 
should so appear to him is natural enough; seeing that 
they do not usually acknowledge either the ‘“‘hypo- 
static union” above referred to, or the infallibility of 
the Pope. It gives me pleasure, however, to admit 
that my critic has had the fairness, along with the 
poison, to furnish the antidote. He has spread before 
his readers, in full, the fourteen propositions in whioh 
I have condensed what I regard as the spiritual faith. 
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‘This liberality “covers a multitude of sins.” It affords 
all readers an opportunity of judging whether 
spiritualists really advocate practical Christianity or 
demon worship. Iam content to abide Christ’s test: 
“By their fruits ye shallgmnow them.” 

I rejoiceto observe that, with a single exception, the 
accuracy of my statements of fact and of doctrine is 
not questioned. The exception is this. The reviewer 
(page 810) says: “It is clear from his pages that the 
author does not know what Christians understand by 
a miracle. He cites St. Augustine in proof that a 
miracle is something that may take place by somelaw 
of nature to us unknown; but St. Augustine in the 
passage he cites, is not speaking of miracles at all; he 
is speaking of portents, prodigies, Xc.’’ 

This I deny, as at variance with the facts. If the 
Catholic reviewer will read the chapter of the “‘ City of 
God” from which I quoted (book xxi, chap. 8), and 
especially the context of my quotation, this is what he 
will find there set down. ‘‘ We say that all portents 
are contrary to nature, but they are not. For how is 
that contrary to nature that happens by the will of 
God; since the will of so mighty a Creator is certainly 
the nature of each created thing? A portent, there- 
fore, happens not contrary to nature, but contrary to 
what we know as nature.”’ Then the author adduces, 
as examples of portents, among others, that ‘‘ the dial 
went back, that the promise of fifteen years added to 
the life of King Hezekiah might be sealed by this ad- 
ditional prodigy.”’ And he speaks of this as one of 
“three miracles (ista miracula) that were vouchsafed 
to the merits of holy men.”’ (The City of God, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Marcus Dods, M, A., Edinburgh, T. 
and T. Clarke, 1871.) 

Now which has adhered to the truth, the reviewer 
orl? Havel not strictly stated the ground which St. 
Augustine here assumes? 

When my reviewer finally reaches what he doubtless 
regarded as the climax of denunciation, then curses, 
as in Balaam’s case, turn to blessings; for, as touching 
my cotemporaries, he leaves me excellent company; 
declaring, (page 812,) that my Christianity is no better 
than the “bald Unitarianism of Channing,” or the 
“free religion of Emerson, Higginson and Julia Ward 
Howe.” ; 

Accept my thanks for the opportunity, thus kindly 
afforded me, of placing before the public my reply. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
New York, March 5, 1872. : 








Lectures on Preaching.” 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
II. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
PREACHER. 
February 1, 1872. 


LOQUENCE has been defined, sometimes, as 
the art of moving men by speech. Preaching has 
this additional quality, that it is the art of moving 
men from a lower to a higher life. Itis the art of in 
spiring them toward a nobler manhood. 
In thinking about the preparation for the Christian 
ministry, we are apt to regard the sermon as the 
chief thing; and certainly, in the whole series of in- 
struments, itdoes rank highest. But the power of the 
man, all that he has been doing collaterally, culmi- 
nates in that. After all, there is a world of encourage- 
ment for men that can’t preach. If a preacher is a 
true man, (and a true man speads out and covers with 
himself all the time and in all places) he is not a 
preacher merely while he is in the pulpit; but he is 
_ just as much preaching when he is conversing with a 
little child upon the sidewalk, when he is in a social 
company, or when he is out on a sportive or picnic 
oceasion with his parish. A true minister is a man 
whose manhood itself is a strong and influential argu- 
ment with his people. He lives insuch relations with 
God, and in sucha genuine sympathy with man, that 
itisa pleasure to be under the unconscious influence 
of such a mind. Justas, lying on a couch ina summer’s 
evening, you hear from a neighboring house the low 
breathing of an instrument of music, so far away that 
you can only hear its palpitation but cannot discern 
the exact tune that is played, and are soothed by 
it, and drawn nearer to hear more; so the true man, 
the true Christian minister, is himself so inspiring, so 
musical, there isso much of the divine element in him, 
rendered homelike by incarnation with his disposi- 
tion, brought down to the level of man’s understand- 
ing, that wherever he goes, little children want to see 
him, piain people want to be with him; everybody 
says when he comes, “Good”; and everybody says 
when he goes away, ‘*‘ I wish he had staid longer;” all 
who come in contact with him are inclined to live a 
better life. Manhood is the best sermon. It is good to 
fill the mind with the goodness and sweetness of the 
thing itself to which you would fain draw them. “ Go 
preach,”’ was no more authoritative than “ Let your 
light so shine that men seeing your good work shall 
glorify your Father.” 
There is no form of preaching that can afford to dis- 
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pense with the preacher’s moral beauty. He may be 
as homely as you please, personally; as awkward as 
you please, but you will find in the true preacher 
somewhere an element of beauty; for God works 
always toward beauty, which is one sign of perfec- 
tion, so that beauty, though not an essential ele- 
ment, is still a sign and token of the higher forms of 
creation. 

I endeavored to impress you yesterday with the 
idea that preaching is the exertion of the living force 
of men upon living men for the sake of developing in 
them a higher manhood. I say a higher manhood 
rather than a higher life, because I do not wish to 
separate a Christian life as something distinct from 
the movement of the whole being. Men are not like 
musical organs of many stops, one of which is Re- 
ligion, as something separable and distinct from the 
rest of their nature. Religion is harmonized human 
nature. It includes every element which manhood 
includes. It is wholesomeness of soul. It is man- 
hood, on a higher plane. It includes the physical, 
the social, the intellectual, the esthetic, the moral, 
the spiritual. The whole man working in har- 
mony with the laws of his condition,—that is the 
New Testament idea of a Christian man. And that 
which we undertake to do by preaching, whether in 
its technical or special form, of the delivery of a ser- 
mon, or in its collateral and more diffusible form by 
social intercourse is, to mold and shape men into a 
nobler manhood, Jesus Christ being the highest ideal 
and exemplar. Our ministry is effectual in proportion 
as we do that, and deficient in the proportion in 
which we fail to do it. 

SHOW-SERMONS. 

A good many young men, beginning to preach, feel 
that they don’t know what to do. They naturally 
fall back upon their note-books, upon the develop- 
ment of some system of truth. They undertake to 
present to their people topic after topic based upon 
great Gospel themes. And of course they can do no 
better than that in the beginning. Still, that is rather 
preparing to preach than preaching. It is like a man 
who is practicing with his rifle at a target that he does 
not see, who hits by accident if he hits, rather than by 
deliberateaim. You cannot expect a man todo better 
until he haslearned. Itis no easy thing for one to 
be in sueh familiar possession of the great moral truths 
revealed in the Bible, and in such familiar knowledge 
of men’s natures and dispositions, that he can take of 
the one and fit it to the other a'most by intuition. But 
Intuition is only a name for Superior Habit. 

No one should be discouraged in the beginning of 
his ministry, therefore, if he finds himself running 
short of subjects; preaching a great deal and accom- 
plishing but very little; if he finds that he has com- 
paratively a light hold upon truths, and that he can- 
not by these truths grapple men effectually. Every 
one has an idealin his mind. He thinks of Whitefield, 
and of Jonathan Edwards, with the man pulling at his 
coat-tails and trying to stop that terrible burst of 
statementand denunciation that was crushing the con- 
gregation. Every young man who is aspiring wants 
to do great things, and to preach great sermons. 
Great sermons, young gentlemen, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, are nuisances. They are like steeples 
without any bells in them; things stuck up high in the 
air, serving for ornament, attracting observation, but 
sheltering nobody, warming nobody, helping nobody. 
It is not these great sermons that any man should pro- 
pose io himself as models. Of course, if now and 
then, in legitimate, honest and manly work, you are 
in the mood, and are brought into a state of excite- 
ment of which a great sermon is the result, preach it, 
and don’t be afraid. But great sermons will come of 
themselves, when they are worth anything. Don’t 
seek them; for that of itself is almost enough to 
destroy their value. 

I donot say this for the purpose of abating one 
particle of your studiousness, or the earnestness with 
which youlabor. I do not undertake to say that there 
may not besome indulgence at timesin that direction; 
thatis tosay, if you have written 2 sermon that has done 
good, it may do good again. ButI do say that, generally 
speaking, show-sermons are the temptation of the 
devil. They do not lie in the plane of common, true, 
Christian, ministerial work. They are not natural to 
aman whose heart is moved with genuine sympathy 
for man, and who is inspired in that sympathy by the 
fire of the Spirit of God. There isa false greatness in 
sermons as well as in men. Vanity, Ambition, 
Pedantry, are demons that love to cloth themselves 
in rhetorical garments, like angels of light! 

SYMPATHY WITH MEN. 

In speaking of bringing to bear upon men a living 
force for their exaltation in the spiritual life, I want 
to call your attention to the very natural substitutes 
that men take for this. I know men of great learn- 
ing—I could mention their names and you would re- 
cognize them as men of great ability in their pastoral 
lives, men of the greatest breadth of thought, and 
really and interiorly men of profound emotion; but 
their ministry has never been very fruitful; that is, 
they have never moved either the multitudes, or, very 
largely, the individuals, of the community where they 
have been. Ihave thought I saw the reason of itin 
this; that their sympathy ran almost exclusively 
toward God. They were on God's side altogether. 
They were always vindicating God. They were 
upholding the Divine government. And they 
produced, if I may say so, the feeling that they 
were God's attorneys, that they were special pleaders 





on that side. I would not say that a man should not 
be in sympathy with God, but it should be remember- 
ed that God himself is in sympathy with sinful and 
erring men; that he broke down all the brilliance and 
glory of the heavenly estate that he might mingle 
himself among them; and no preacher is the true 
agent of God or really takes sides with God, who does 
not sympathize with men, but who simply holds up the 
majesty and sternness and power and glory of the 
Divine Government. 

Ihave seen men who all the while produced the 
impression, God—God—God ; there was nothing in 
them that breathed of gentleness, sweetness, or sym- 
patby—the very things that characterized Christ, and 
which were in him the interpretation of the real in- 
terior Gcdhead; those things were absent from their 
ministry; and, if you will not misunderstand it, I 
would say that they failed because they had too exolu- 
sive a sympathy with God. 

Then I have seen another class of men who were so 
constructed and educated that they had an intense 
sympathy with ideas, with organized thought, re- 
ligious system, or philosophy ; who studied profound- 
ly, who constructed ably, who had much that was in- 
structive in their work. But after all, while every- 
body felt the power of their sermons, almost nobody 
was moved or changed by them. And I have seen 
ministers with not one quarter this equipment really 
lift and inspire a congregation, producing an effect 
which, with a proper following up, might have been 
permanently crystallized into life and disposition. 

There should be in you a strong sympathy with the 
intellectual elements of the ministry; but it should 
never overlie, and certainly should not absorb or im- 
pede, the more legitimate sympathy you are to have 
with men themselves. Reflect for one single moment 
what must have been the state of mind of the man 
who wrote such a thing as this: 

“ For I think that God hath set forth us the apostles last, 
asit were appointed to death: for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and tomen. Weare fools for 
Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ.” 

Paul was intensely proud, sensitive asa thermome- 
ter to heat; and you will see that under all the sweet- 
ness, the efflorescence of the Christian life, there is 
still the principle of egotism: 

“For I think that God hath set forth us the apostles last, 
as it were appointed to death; for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to men. We are fools for 
Christ's sake; but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye 
are strong; ye are honorable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place; and 
labor, working with our own hands; being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we ontreat; 
we are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring 
of all things unto this day.” 

You will recollect other passages in which he said 
that to the Jew he became a Jew that he might wiu 
Jews; and to those without law, as without law, that 
he might bring them all to God. There never was 
such a manifestation of the willowiness of a man of 
absolute steel in disposition. He was one of stern per- 
sonal identity ; and yet, by the love of Christ and by 
the sympathy he had with men, he said—or would 
have said, had he spoken in modern English—‘“‘ I know 
how to fit myself to every sinuosity and nugacity of 
every single disposition with which I have to deal: 
you cannot find me aman so deep or so high, so blunt 
or so sharp, but I would take the shape of that man’s 
disposition, in order to come into sympathy with him, 
if by so doing I could lift him to a higher and a nobler 
plane of life.’ 

When I see men standing in the royalty of ordina- 
tion, who have been made golden candlesticks of 
grace, who feel what is called “‘ the dignity of their pro- 
fession,’’ and move up and down in life, neatiy receiv- 
ing the praise and deference of everybody round 
about them, and requesting men who pass to look upon 
God’s ordained ministers, I think by contrast of Paul, 
with that diffusiveness that he gave himself, that uni- 
versal adaptation of himself,—who mothered every- 
body, wherever he went. There is not a thing so 
menial in the kitchen, there is not a thing so distaste- 
ful in the nursery, there is not a thing so offensive te 
every taste, that the mother does not say, over her 
sick child, ‘‘ Now let me do it; should the child die, it 
would be a grief to think that anybody did those 
things but me.’’ The mother makes haste to do those 
most offensive things for her darling child because she 
loves it. And so the true man has that vital sympathy 
with men, that there is nothing that he would not 
become or do, if by so doing he could get hold of them 
and make better men of them, that, as Paul says, he 
may present them faultless before God. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE PREACHER. 


Your work, thereforé, as a Christian minister, let me 
say as the first point I want to make this afternoon, in 
addition to what Isaid yesterday, requires that you 
should first of all see to the elevation of character of 
the man that preaches. Heit is who ought to blossom. 
You cannot become a good minister simply by 
being expert in theology; you cannot without, 
either. Theology must be practically or technioally 
learned; but you cannot be a true preacher with 
this equipment alone. A dictionary is not litera- 
ture, though there is no literature without the 
contents of the dictionary in it. You have got your- 
self to bring up to the ideal of the New Testament. 
A part of your preparation for the Christian 
ministry consists in such a ripening of your disposition 
that you yourselves shall be exemplars of what you 
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preach. And by an exemplar I do not mean simply 
that you must be a man who does not cheat 
his neighbor, or who unites in himself all the 
scrupulosities of the neighborhood; but a minister 
ought to be entirely, inside and out, a pattern 
man; not a pattera man in abstention, but a man 
of grace, generosity, magnanimity, peaceableness, 
sweetness, though of high spirit, and self-defensory 
power when required ; aman who is broad, and wide, 
and full of precious contents. You must come up ta 
a much higher level than common manhood, if you 
mean to be apreacher. You are not to bea needle to 
carry a thin thread, and sew up old rags all your life- 
long. That is not the thing to which you are called. 
You are called to be men of such nobleness, and large- 
ness, and gentleness, so Pauline, and so Christ-like, 
that in alljyour intercourse with the little children 
and with the young people of your charge, you shall 
produce a feeling that they would rather be with the 
minister than any gentleman in the state,—always 
fresh, always various, always intent on the well-being 
of others, well understanding them and their pleasures 
and sympathies, promoting enjoyment, promoting in- 
struction, promoting all that is noble in its noblest 
form and purest Christlikeness,—that is what it is your 
business to be. 

Now, with that disposition and tendency well 
established in yourselves, and with sympathy estab- 
lished between yourselves and your parishioners, my 
young friends, you will never lack for sermons. If 
your sermons are the reproductions simply of sys- 
tematic theology, you will lack for them—thank God! 
You may have sermons on theology, on technical the- 
ology; do not suppose that I am undervaluing them. 
Iam only undervaluing the idolatry of them. By 
theology I understand simply the philosophy of re- 
ligion—aceurate thinking, systematic, articulated 
thinking; and that I betieve in. 

But this I say, that there is no theology in the world 
that is anything more than an instrument. It isa 
mere tool to work with, an artillery to fight with. 
Sermons are mere tools; and the business that you 
have in band is not making sermons, or preaching 
sermons,—it is saving men. Let this come up before 
you so frequently that it shall never be forgotten, that 
pnoue of these things should gain ascéndency over this 
prime controlling element of your lives, that you are 
to save men. 

And the first thing ycu have to do is to present to 
them what you want them tobe. That is, if you are to 
preach to them faith, the best definition you can 
give of faith is to exercise it. If you wish to teach 
them the nature of sympathy, take them by the hand. 
Talk with the young men, and let them get acquainted 
with you; and they will soon find out what sympathy 
means. If you would explain what true benevolence 
is, be yourselves before them that which you want 
them to understand and imitate. What doves the 
apostle tell us? ‘Ye are our epistles, known and 
read of all men,”’ said Paul; and he could say it, and 
so could the whole primitive church, and so can we 
yet to-day. Ifit were a good thing to do, [ could pick 
out to-day the examples, and say, “This is what I 
mean by zeal tempered with prudence; that is what I 


mean by the sweet forbearance of love; if you would” 


see what disinterested kindnessis, see there’’; and the 
rest would all say, “‘ Amen.”’ That is certainly the law 
of the pew, and what is the law of the pew ought to be 
the law of the pulpit. 

Christian ministers are to be, not men that pray four 
times a day, and wear black clothes and white cravats, 
and walk with the consciousness that the whole uni- 
verse is looking upon them. A minister is a live man. 
He is a large-hearted man. If anywhere else he is 
deficient, he cannot be deficient in heart. 


Some one asked me yesterday, What was to be re- 
garded asa proper call to the ministry? I reply, the 
possession of those qualities which make a good minis- 
ter,— gocd sense, good nature, good health, and down- 
right moral earnestness. It is signally true, however, 
in this matter, ‘‘ that many are called but few are 
chosen.’”?’ We need more manhood and less profes- 
sionalism. Scholarship is good for little that does 
not enrich manhood. It is the man that is in you 
that preaches. When God calls he begins early, and 
calls through your parents. ‘ Before thou camest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified thee; and I ordained 
thee a prophet unto the nations.” Besurethatitis you 
thatis called. Itis evident that in many cases some 
one else was meant when certain persons heard a call. 
When God calls very loud at the time you are bora, 
standing at the door of life, and says, ‘‘ Quarter of a 
man, come forth!” that man is not for the ministry. 
‘Half a man, come forth!’ no; that will not do 
for a preacher. ‘‘ Whole man, come!” that is you. 
The man must be a man, and a full man, that is 
going to be a true Christiay minister, and espo- 
cially in those things which are furthest removed from 
selfishness and the nearest in alliance with true divine 
love. 

FERTILITY IN SUBJECTS. 


Sympathy with your people, insight of their condi- 
tion, a study of the moral remedies, this will give end- 
less diversity and fertility to your subjects for ser- 
mons. He that preaches out of a system of theology 
soon runs his round and returns on his track. He 
that preaches out of a sympathy with living men, will 
sooner exhaust the ocean, or the clouds, of water, 
than his pulpit of material. It is true that subjects 
must bestudied; that principles must be traced, that 
facts must be collected and arranged, that books must 





be studied, that systems must be understood. But all 
this is far back of preaching. Itis general prepara- 
tion. Out of the stores thus accumulated one must 
select for sermons, on the principle that a physician 
selects remedies for the sick, or stewards provide food 
for the household, with an eye on the persons to be 
treated. The wants of your people mustset back into 
the sermon, and give to it depth, direction, and cur- 
rent. Preaching is sometimes word-brooding, some- 
times it is a flash of light to those in darkness, some- 
times a basket of golden fruit to the hungry, a 
cordial to the comfortless—all to all—just as Christ 
is All in All! You wiil very soon come, in your 
parish life, to the habit of thinking more about your 
people and what you shall do for them than about 
your sermons and what you shall talk about. That 
isa good sign. Just assoon as you find yourself think- 
ing. on Monday or Tuesday, “ Now, here are these 
persons, or this class’’—you run over your list and 
study your people—‘‘ what shall I do for them?” you 
will get some idea what you need to do. Sometimes 
it isto call men from their sins; sometimes to repress 
the malign; sometimes to encourage hope in the faint- 
hearted; scmetimes to instruct the understanding; 
sometimes to broaden men’s knowledge, and move 
them off of their prejudices. There are a thousand 
things to do. 

A preacher isa carpenter, building a house. You ought 
to know, as the house goes up, what you shall do next. 
Or, if it be built, and you are to furnish the house, you 
are to determine what is to be its furniture and 
how distributed. You will know that this room is 
not lighted, or that room is not warmed. Wherever 
yougo among your people, you will, to use the mercan- 
tile figure, ‘‘be taking account of stock.’’ That will 
suggest an endless number of subjects, and these sub- 
jects will turn you back to the New Testament to see 
what you can find there; and that will send you back 
to Nature, where you will see what is in God’s other 
great revelation. 

In this way you will grow fertile. You will not 
be troubled in looking for subjects on which to 
write sermons; your only trouble will be to find op- 
portunities for delivering sermons. I know that some 
men are more fertile than others; but a sympathetic 
study of human life is a remedy for uniform theology. 

STYLE. 

The effect of this notion of preaching,—preaching 
from sympathy with living men rather than from 
sympathy with any particular system of thought,— 
upon the preacher’s style will be very great. Ihave 
often heard ministers in private conversation, and 
said to myself, ‘‘ Would to God you would do so 
in the pulpit!” But the moment they are in 
the pulpit they fall into their scholastic, artificial style, 
which runs through the whole ministerial life. A man 
will talk to you naturally, and say, ‘‘I do wish you 
would come down to-night; the young people had 
the promise of your coming, and why won’t you 


"come ?’—sweet, natural, pleading, persuasive. Yet he 


will go into the desk, where prayer is to be made in a 
persuasive tone, and he will begin addressing the Lord 
with a drawling, whining falsetto in voice, and a 
worse falsetto in morals. Hehas thrown himself out 


_of- his proper self into a ministerial self—a very 


different thing! A man will stop you in the street 
and discourse with you there, and be just as limber 
and affable in his sentences, just as curt, and direct, 
and crisp, and simple, in conversational vernacular as 
any one; and yet in the pulpit, two-thirds of what he 


has to say will be Latin periphrases woven together; | 


threememberson one side the sentence-pivot, balanced 
by three members on the other, and that recurring all 
the time. This style is false to everything but books. It 
may be allin sympathy with them; but no man in ear- 
rest, talking to his fellow men with a purpose, fallsinto 
that artificial style. The man who preaches from the 
heart to the heart, can hardly help preaching so that 
there shall be a naturalness in his style, and that will 
be the best style for him. I have known men wio 
would be excellent ministers, if it were not, first, for 
their lives; secondly, for their theology; and thirdly, 
for their style. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE PROFESSION. 

One other point. Iwas asked yesterday if I would 
say afew words as to the call. I have already indica- 
ted a word as to the call for the ministry. Practically, 
acall acts in this way. Young men are sometimes 
brought up to it, as I was. I never had any choice 
about it. My father had eight sors. Only two of them 
ever tried to get away from preaching; and they did 
not sueceed. The other six went right into the minis- 
try just as naturally as they went into manhood. 
Therefore, so far as personal experience is concerned. 
{ have notbing to say. 

I have observed, however, in classes in college, and 
elsewhere, that where young men have not been 
brought up to believe all through their childhood 
that they were to be ministers, they generally have 
the question brought to their minds in some serious 
mood, whether they ougbt to go into the law, or into 
medicine, or to be civil engineers, or whether they 
ought to gointo the ministry. They think about it 
a good while, and at last it is borne in upon them, 
without any special reason, that they had better 
preach; and they resolve to do it. These are young 
men who ordinarily cannot form judgments deliber- 
ately. When you look beyond this mumber, what 
are scme of the elements that fit a man for the life 
of a true Christian minister? 

I say, first, the preacher ought to be a man who is 





fruitful in moral ideas, that has a genius for them, as 
distinguished from every other kind of ideas. We 
know whatitis to have a genius for arithmetical or 
mathematical ideas, for musical ideas, or for wsthetic 
or art ideas. A tendency in the direction of moral 
ideas, whether developed or susceptible of being de- 
veloped, is a prime quality. ® 

A second quality fitting a man for the Christian min- 
istry, isthe power of moving men. If a man is cold, 
and unsympathetic, perhaps he may be able to make 
himself over; but if he cannot, he had better not go 
into the ministry. It will be a hard task for such a 
one. But a man that has quick sympathy, appre- 
hensiveness of men, intuition of human nature, has 
eminent qualifications for a minister. Every mer- 
chant who isa true merchant, has to know how to 
deal with hiscustomers. The moment they come into 
the store he reads them. A good jury lawyer must 
have the same aptitude. Weare all the time obliged 
to use these qualities, the knowledge of men, the 
power of managing men. A real master of men, when 
one draws near to him, forms a judgment of the new 
comer just as instinctively and as quickly as of a 
locomotive or a horse. (Do you ever see a fine horse 
go by and not take his points? Then your education 
has been neglected.) A minister that walks down a 
whole street and sees nobody, who only looks inside of 
himself, is but half, a minister. Self-absorption is 
permissible once in a while; but the aptitude to deal 
with men, to incite the springs of human thought and 
feeling, the) knowledge of how to move men, that 
is to be maintained in power only by incessant prac- 
tice and observation; but if you have that in con- 
nection with the genius for moral ideas, you have 
two qualifications. 

A third qualification is what I may call living by 
faith, the sense of the infinite and the invisible; the 
sense of something else besides what we see with the 
physical eyes; the sense of God, of eternity, and fof 
Heaven. If I were asked what had been in my own 
ministry the unseen source of more help and more 
power than anything else, I should say that my 
mother gave to me a temperament that enabled 
me to see the unseeable and to know the un- 
knowable, to realize things not created as if they 
were, and foftentimes far more than if they were, 
present to my outward senses. The rain comes out 
of the great ether above. You see nothing of it to- 
night, though it is there, and descends to-morrow on 
the grass and the flowers; so out of the invisible realin 
of the spirit within which you are living under 
the crystalline dome of eternity, populous with love, 
and law, and truth; you will have a sense of the, 
vastness and magnitude of the sphere in which you 
are working, which will descend upon your life with 
fructifying power. 

Another thing: You should have good health; and 
a fair portion of common sense, which is the only 
quality that I think never is increased by education; 
that is born in a man;—or, if it is not, that is the end. 
But if you have good sense and good vigorous 
health, and withal are of a good social disposition, you 
have the qualifications out of which a minister can be 
fashioned. 

There is one thing more. I do not think that any 
man has a right to become a Christian minister, who 
is not willing and thankful to be the least of all God's 
servants and to labor in the humblest sphere. If you 
would come into the Christian ministry, hoping to 
preach such a sermon as Robert Hall would have 
preached, you are not fit to come in at all. If you 
have a deep sense of the sweetness of the service 
of Christ, if the blood of the redemption is really 
in your heart, and in your blood; if you have tasted 
what gratitude means, and what love means, and if 
Heaven is such a reality to you that all that lies be- 
tween youth and manhood is but astep toward Heaven; 
if you think that the saving of asingle soul would be 
worth the work of your whole life, you have a call, and 
avery loud call. A call to the ministry is along the 
line of humility, and love, and sympathy, and good 
sense, and natural aspirations toward God. 

Irecollect when I returned from the first revival in 
which I ever worked. I had been at Indianapolis be- 
tween one and two years, and there had been no revi- 
val, (and I had never been im one since I wasa boy). I 
went out, on Brother Jewett’s call, from Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute; and I worked there three weeks in 
a revival, until my heart was on fire; and it raineda 
stream of prayer all the way home from Terre Haute 
to Indianapolis. It was like an Aurora Borealis, I have 
no doubt, ray upon ray, for that whole distance, if 
angels could have seen it. I was in that fecling all the 
way—' Lord, slay me if thou wilt me; but I will ba 
slain or will have life and salvation among my 
people.”” On Sunday I gave notice that I would 
preach every night that week. We had a dingy lec- 
ture-room in my church that would hold about two 
hundred people. I preached Monday night, and we 
kad a storm; Tuesday night it rained again, and 
when I called upon any who were awakened to 
remain no one stayed; and I said, ‘It makes no 
difference; if the Lord wishes it to be so, I do.”’ 
On Wednesday night I preached again, with more 
power, and called for inquirers at the close; one 
poor little thin servant girl stopped! She smelt 
of the kitchen and looked kitchen all over. When 


I dismissed the congregation, my first feeling, I 
know, 28 1 went toward her, was one of disappoint- 
ment. I said to myself that afterso much work it was 
too bad. It was just a glance, an arrow which the 
devil shot at me, but which went past. The next mia- 
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ute I had an overwhelming revulsion in my soul; and 
I said to myself, “If God pleases, I will work for the 
poorest of his creatures. I will work for the heart of a 
vagabond, if 1 am permitted to do it, and bring him to 
Ghrist Jesus.” I felt it; and I thanked God that night 
for that girl’s staying. He paid me the next night, 
for two of my sweetest children—not my own, but they 
were like my own to me—stopped on the next night, 
and after that, the work went on. 

If, therefore, you feel willing to work for Christ’s 
sake, for the sake of eternity, for the love that you 
have for the intrinsic sweetness of the work of the 
ministry, the molding of men and making them 
better, and helping them upward; if this is itself sweet 
and pleasant to you; if you are moved to do it in low 
places, without renown, and are willing to take your 
crown hereafter for it, you are called, and there is no 
doubt aboutit. But if you want only tis: To be very 
eloquent men, and to watch the eloquence of others; 
or if you want to have a big church, with a big salary 
behind it, and if that is your call to the ministry, stay 
away. You may be called, but it was not the Lord 
that called you; it was the Devil. 

Don’t come from pride, but come from a love for the 
work, and then, let me tell you your work will be 
music. I hear ministers talk about their cares and 
iheir burdens. There are cares and burdens, but no 
more than there are discords in Beethovea’s sympho- 
nies; and your work will be as sweet and as musi- 
cal as his symphonies are. Working for men! 
There is nothing so congenial. It is the only busi- 
ness on earth that I know of, excepting the mo- 
iher’s business, that is clean all the way through, be- 
cause it is using superior faculties, superior knowl- 
edge, not totake advantage of men, but to lift them 
up and cleanse them, to mold them, to fashion them, 
to give them life, that you may present them before 
God. 

Iam done, unless you wish to ask questioxs. 
open to-day and every day for them. 


Iam 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. How shall one get the power of adaptation of one's self 
to others, and how shall he increase it ? 

Mr. Breecuer.—If you were taking drawing lessons, 
and attempting to portray the human face, but 
with so little success as to make it very doubtful 
what you were trying to do; and if you should look 
up to your teacher and say to him, ‘How shall 
I increase my ability to draw faces?” what would 
he say to you? ‘‘Practice—practice—that will do it.” 
Preaching is in one sense anart; not in the ignoble 
sense. It is a thing to be learned, both in general prin- 
ciples and in practical details. It is learned by some, 

as every trade is, much more easily than by others. It 
is learned by continuous trying and practicing. A 
young minister ought not to be discouraged if he works 
tbree or four years in a parish before he really begins 
to get the control of things. 

Q. Is ita good way tolearn to move men by learning to move 
children? 

Mr. BrEcHER.—Yes; any way; not merely with chil- 
dren but with everybody else. You are allof youin 
society. You have class-mates, room-mates. You 
can begin practicing a good deal of the ministry now. 
Suppose, ina thing in which you have been accustomed 
to make your room-mate give up to you, after this you 
give up to him. Suppose you take some of the famil- 
iar Scriptural texts, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of another’; 
“Jn honor preferring one another’’; test yourselves 
by that. See if you canin all cases give up, one to 
another; give those around you the advantaze of 
every opening, and hold yourselves back. Try all 
these tests. These are admirable principies; and if 
you do not learn adaptation by practicing the Chris- 
tian virtues, then Iam mistaken. What is minister? 
It is servant; serving men in love is ministering. 

Q. What is the occasion of the tendency toward short pas- 
terates in the congregation ? 

Mr. BrecHEer.—Largely, I think, the divine mercy 

toward the parish. I do not mean by that that I con- 
sider a short pastorate a desirable thing, provided the 
conditions of long pastorates are complied with; but 
if a man has only a little in him, and is not going 
to have any more, I think his removalisa great merey 
to his parish. When the cup is empty, it would better 
be removed and another one filled and brought in its 
place. Where one has breadth; where he will give 
himself to the work of the ministry, in public and in 
his study both; if the study and the street work into 
each other all the way, he has atrue ministry, and he 
has that in him which will last. A long pastorate has 
some advantages that cannot be over-estimated. But 
shallow men, who are sometimes called broad men, 
ought to have short pastorates. If you take the Erie 
Canal, and without increasing the amount of water, 
remove one bank to a distance of half a mile, you will 
broaden it very much, but you will have perhaps only 
a quarter of aninch depth of water. A great many 
men spread themselves out, and broaden, in that way, 
and grow shallower and shallower. Such men soon 
evaporate. 

Q. Some of us expect to spend several months this summer 
in preaching. Would you encourage us to preachin the re- 
Vival style the very first thing, and keep on rigkt through ? 

Mr, BEECHER.—If you mean by the revival style, 
that which is addressed exclusively to the feelings, I 
should say no, not in all cases. You may be thrown 
among a set of mountain men, where your preaching 
will be a great deal more out of the pulpit than 
init. Paul, you know, wove tent-cloth; and I have 





no doubt that when he sat down with the com- 
mon people and worked with them, he was preparing 
to preaeh to them. The first thing you want in a 
neighborhood is to get en rapport with the people. 
You want to get their confidence, to induce them to 
listen to you. Itis a part of the intuition of a true 
preacher to know how to get at men. He looks at a 
man as Hobbs looked at a lock, who always asked 
himself—* How can I pick it ?” . 

When I see aman I instinctively divide him up, and 
ask myself, How much has he of the animal, how 
much of the spiritual, and how much of the intel- 
lectual? And what is his intellect, perceptive or 
reflective? Is he ideal, or apathetic, or literal? And 
I instinctively adapt myself to him. 

There is no mystery about this; it is simple enough. 
You all adapt yourselves in just that way. You never 
treat an ox in any other way than as an ox. You 
never treat i as if it were a horse. But that same 
process by which you adapt yourself unconsciously 
to the more apparent and superficial aspects of na- 
ture, can be carried further; you can adapt yourself to 
the disposition of another, and know how to take 
him, where to take him, what will offend, and what 
will not offend. 

Q. How would you influence a contrary man who strayed 
away from church for a month ? 

Mr. BEECHER.—Very likely you labored with him 
toolong. ‘here are a great many ways. 

There is no one way of working upon men. You must 
try them. In fact, you have got to try men as you try 
fish. You put on one fiy, and when you cast, the trout 
don't rise. You whip it hither and thither a little 
while and try it. Perhaps itis the wrong time of day. 
You change the fly and try again. You come another 
hour of Gay; and if he won’t rise, you come to-morrow 
and try again, and by and by you will catch him; 
but very likely it will be by what you do not look for 
at all, and he will bite, and you hook him unexpect- 
edly. You are not to suppose ycu can bring men down 
as you would go into the woods to fell a tree. Some 
men require a good deal of diplomacy and manage- 
ment, and it takes a good deal of time. How long was 
it before the Lord himself managed you? How long 
God’s providence waits fcr us! Manyare the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon us before we are subdued 
You must not be ina hurry, or impatient. You have 
not lost a man because he doesn’t take the truth the 
first time. 
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Sleep blooms of May. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HE war of 1870-71 developed in German Chris- 
tians the same unity, energy, and personal ac- 
tivity, which were so strikingly manifested’during the 
American war under the lead of the Christian Com- 
mission. In personal activity, however, the Germans 
had no such previous training as is common to Chris- 
tians of all communions in the United States. From 
childhood the German is accustomed to regard himself 
as belonging to a vast organized system; he does in 
his place whatis assigned him to do, and does this 
well and thoroughly; but the movements of the ma- 
chine are no concern of his,—much less does it occur 
to him to regulate the machine itself. The Chureh, 
for instance, is constituted to look after the affairs of 
religion; and in view of the membership this is the 
work of the officials. Of late years, the gradual in- 
troduction of Sunday-schools, and the extension of 
the Methodist mission, have contributed to quicken 
in individual Christians the feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility for evangelistic labors; but a most effi- 
cient agency for uniting Christians as such in personal 
efforts for the spread of the Gospel has been the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, as represented 
through its central committee in Berlin. This society 
it was that rallied the Christian people of all Germany 
to the work of supplying the entire army with the 
Word of God; and the Berlin Committee had already 
prepared itself and its auxiliaries for this extraordi- 
nary demand for personal activity. Though the So- 
ciety at London is represented here by a general 
superintendent of its work, it has long been the policy 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society to develop a 
German constituency who should be in reality the 
executive force for Germany. This policy was worked 
up to a good degree of efficiency by the former super- 





intendent, Dr. D. W. Simon, now Professor in Spring- 
hill College at Birmingham, England. A master of 
the German language, and by marriage familiarized 
with the German people and their ways, having also 
the respect of leading minds in the University and 
the Church because of his scholarship and his ability, 
Dr. Simon possessed ynusual facilities for bringing his 
practieal English sense to bear upon the natural im- 
mobility of German customs and traditions. By per- 
severance, patience, and good judgment, he succeeded 
in gathering about him a number of gentlemen who 
could understand that a committee meeting was for 
the prompt and thorough transaction of business, and 
that membership in such a committee meant personal 
attention to and responsibility for the work. He 
traveled extensively in Germany, and infused the 
same spirit into local organizations; so that the Bible 
Society, while Germanized as to its elements, became 
Anglicized in its spirit and methods. 

When Dr. Simon was called to the professorship for 
which he is so highly qualified, his successor, Rey. G. 
P. Davies, carried forward the same wise policy, and 
thus there has been prepared in Germany a working 
force of practical Christians, for the great emergency 
ereated by the war. Atonce the committee at Berlin 
took the noble resolve to supply some portion at least 
of the Bible to every soldier in the army, and to the 
widow or the parents as the case might be, of every 
soldier who should die in the service. How vast an 
undertaking this was, the official statistics of the army 
willshow. The regular army of the North German 
Bund numbered 977,262 combatants, and 2,945 non- 
combatants. To these were added 116,000 landwehr— 
the militia-reserve; and 200,000 more troops were fur- 
nished by Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg—making 
a grand total of 1,200,000 men. But this was not all. 
The fortunes of war cast upon the soil of Germany 
and of Switzerland (whither the G:rman Bible Society 
also sent its agents) nearly 500,000 French soldiers, as 
prisoners of war, fugitives, or sick and wounded; so 
that the mission-field of the Society embraced 1,700,000 
men! 

To occupy this field the Society sent forth a large 
number of colporteurs, but it also enlisted volunteers, 
in furnishing whom the churches of all names vied 
with each other in zeal and activity. Nearly all the 
members of the Committee in Berlin went personally 
into the field. While the armies were marching upon 
France, Bible depots were opened at every principal 
railway-station or encampment; agents of the Society 
followed the several armies into France, even to the 
gates of Paris; while others ministered to the sick and 
wounded at every hospital, and to prisoners at every 
place of detention. The plan was to sell the Scriptures, 
if possible, to every well soldier, but to give them 
freely to the sick and wounded, and to prisoners of 
war. The New Testament was furnished for one silver 
groschen—about two and a half cents—and with the 
Psalms, for two groschen, or five cents. Two hun- 
dred thousand copies of the Bible and portions of the 
Bible were purchased by the soldiers, yielding 13,000 
thalers, or something over $10,009, American gold; 
and the total distribution in the army amounted to 
8,559 Bibles, 544,698 Testaments, and 407,209 portions; 
in all, 960,466 copies. 

Many touching incidents are narrated; as of soldiers 
who bought the New Testament and bound it upon 
their hearts; of others who bought an extra copy to 
send to their betrothed as the most precious messenger 
and comforter from the field of war; of officers who 
bought supplies for their men; of sick and dying men 
who clasped this book with fervor as their hope and 
joy. But the most interesting work was amongst the 
prisoners and the disabled of the French army. The 
German pastors and brethren who engaged in this 
work say of themselves: ‘‘ Here all warfare ceased, 
and the love of souls conquered every feeling of hos- 
tility toward those who had taken up arms against 
our Fatherland”; and they testify that the French al- 
most always received them in the same spirit, and 
welcomed the Word of God. In Switzerland espegeially, 
the distribution was so thorough and systematic that 
“hardly a soldier who was willing to receive the Svrip- 
tures returned to France without a New Testament, 
or at least one of the Gospels, as his companion.”’ Of 
course many of these copies were lost, or in the end 
failed of their purpose; still the encouraging fact re- 
meins that the war was made an agent for a far wider 
distribution of the Bible in France than the French 
Bible Society had ever accomplished. 

It is devoutly to be wished that the spirit of per- 
sonal activity and of Christian coiperation which 
this special work has so much furthered in Germany 
may prevail alike over the lethargy of conservatism 
and the contention of sects. The Emperor (our “ pious”’ 
Wilhelm) has publicly thanked the Bible Society for 
its rich and blessed work in the army. 


BERLIN, Jan., 1872. 





SARTUR RESARTUS.—It is said that a ceriain theo- 
logical Professor used to train his students in the com- 
position of prayers, by severely criticising the speci- 
mens which they wrote for his inspection. Oz one 
occasion a verbatim report of a public prayer of his 
own was sent in with the rest, and received from the 
critic, who did not recognize it, a damaging review, 
concluding with the declaration that it was ‘“‘ no prayer 
atali.” Very naturally (though, after all, quite un- 
necessarily) the Professor thereafter changed his sys- 
tem of instruction. . 
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BOOKS. 


The Works of Aurelius A ine, Bisho 
A New Fi Bean tion. Legeeein the v. Marous 
Dods. Vols I., II., The City a God. New York: 
Soribner, Welford & Co. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1871. 


To the theological student, the value of the writings 

of St. Augustine is of that obvious nature which 
makes all critical remark superftuous. But the claims 
of this supreme patristic author upon the general 
reader have not been so adequately appreciated. The 
world knows the Bishop of Hippo as the representa- 
tive of a dogma that has rent nations and changed 
eivilizations, which gave Luther to Germany, Calvin 
to Switzerland, John Knox to Scotland, Cromwell to 
England; which planted Puritanism in America, and 
vexed Louis XIV. of France with the Jansenist con- 
troversy. Through his Confessions, also, a broad light 
has been thrown over his spiritual life, bis moral lap- 
ses, his Manichzean heresy, his stubbornness of heart, 
and lastly, his miraculous conversion. There isanoth- 
er aspect, however, which is less familiar, yet certainly 
not wanting inimportance. The Fifth Century occu- 
pied a peculiar historical position. It might be de- 
scribed as the divide between Pagan civilization and 
Christian civilization. Neo-Platonism flourished in 
Alexandria side by side with the Catholicism of Oyril. 
Rome had its nuns and its vestal virgins. The old and 
the new confronted each other everywhere as with 
orossed swords. To comprehend the mental state of 
such an epoch, is to attain something more than 
merely historical illumination, it is to penetrate into 
the secrets of human psychology, and, through the 
perplexities of one age, to acquire the art of reading 
with clear vision the many embarrassing problems of 
our,own time. Precisely this vantage ground of ob- 
servation has been afforded us by Augustine. In the 
calm afternoon of an eventful and fruitful life, stirred 
by the political disasters of his epoch, and seeing, in 
the moral darkness thickening around the dying em- 
pire, no light save that which on the Isle of Patmos 
had unveiled itself to the beloved disciple, he wrote 
what was at once an epitome of his age and a demon- 
stration of the constructive forces of Christianity. 
t The City of God, begun at fifty-nine and finished 
only in the seventy-second year of the author, is one 
of those great works whose value extends greatly be- 
yond the limits of their original purpose. With Au- 
gustine it was simply a plea against the fading divini- 
ties of Greeceand Rome, and a defense of the religion 
of Calvary. To us, who turn its pages now after a lapse 
of thirteen hundred years, itis the living picture of a 
grand transitional epoch—a revelation of the honest 
doubts and the stern spiritual travail of the Pagan of 
the empire, and of the social harassments, the yeasty 
theology, the almost infantile trust of the followers of 
the Christian creed. We have little space or time to 
more than hint at the wealth of suggestion waich the 
book affords. It is the nineteenth century with every 
line reversed. To-day the rock on which all men 
founder is the decay of belief. In the fifth century 
the very excess of belief was a stumbling-blook and a 
snare. You perceive in every page of Augustine's ar- 
gument against the heathen mythology, that he has to 
fight against the overweening credulity of his times. 
These fables of the gods were not hard to credit. A 
Roman citizen accepted the’ theogony of Varro as 
naturally as a New Yorker accepts the marvelous 
fact of the Atlantic telegraph. If a skeptic in Alex- 
andria threw over the Greek gods, it was only to sub- 
stitute some other fantasy equally unreasonable. 
Even the cautious Bishop, while thundering with his 
logic at the gates of Olympus, had a corner of his 
mind wherein dwelt a hazy faith in the story of a 
temple with an inextinguishable light and of another 
where the image of a god hung everlastingly suspend- 
ed in mid-air. He knows that in Christ there is alone 
salvation, that the wild and gross worship of the 
heathen altars can lead to but one issue, has ever lead 
to one issue; that it is false, degrading, utterly irra- 
tional, and yet he implores, he pleads with bitter 
pleadings, he traverses and retraverses the fleld of 
argument, he piles Pelion upon Ossa, because this 
fatal readiness of belief flows in upon him over all 
barriers and surges round the solid base of his logical 
catapults and battering-rams. It was probably from 
a perception of this fact that the acute Beugnot was 
led to remark that the City of God ‘exercised but a 
slight influence on Pagan opinion.”’ 


This redundancy of faith, which covered the world 
of that time like an atmosphere, shows itself in Au- 
gustine’s frank credit of miracles in his own day. 
There is a passage in Hawthorne’s Notes, in which he 
speaks of the effects of spiritualistic phenomena upon 
his mind. ‘They are absolutely proved to be sober 
facts by evidence that would satisfy us of any other 
alleged realities; and yet I cannot force my mind to 
interest myselfin them. They are facts to my under- 
standing, which, it might have been anticipated, 
would have been the last to acknowledge them; but 
they seem not to be facts to my intuitions and deeper 
perceptions. My inner soul does not in the least ad- 
mit them.’’ There speaks the average nineteenth 








of Hipp’. 


century brain. In the fifth century, to the contrary, 
the understanding and the inner soul are alike facile. 
Augustine attests, in detail and as the fruit of personal 
observation, at least twenty-three miracles, and to‘ls 
us that these are as one amonga thousind. The bliad 








ade, the lame walk, terrible cancers disappear, and’ the 


Bishop’s own prayer in the cathedral of Hippo leads 
to two miraculous interpositions whereby a brother 
and sister are instantly cured of epilepsy. To doubt 
this-testimony seems to require of us a disbelief in the 
veracity of the author. He is as confident, as earnest 
as Prof. Huxley is when describing some curious 
chemical experiment. We do not impeach the Pro- 
fessor—why should we call in question the Saint? 
Fortunately there is an easy way of escape. We have 
simply to say “ It was the fifth century.” 

Augustine is sometimes accounted Protestant, but a 
Roman of the latter day will find in these pages good 
grounds for relic worship, transubstantiation, prayers 
for the dead, purgatory, invocation of the saints. On 
the other hand Cotton Mather might have discovered 
® weighty argument for his dream of a Church- 
member republic in the Bishop’s remark that ‘‘ There 
could be nothing more fortunate for human affairs 
than that, by the mercy of God, they who are endowed 
with true piety of life, if they have the skill for ruling 
people, should also have the power.”’ 

The lore of The City of God is not the least of its 
features. It enters so minutely into the working of 
polytheism, and so completely unfolds the relations 
and appropriate spheres of the gods, that a very clear 
view can be obtained of the real facts of the mythol- 
ogy and of the nature of its rites, wholly outside of 
the field of polemics. Many utterances of the Roman 
classical writers, which would otherwise have been 
lost, remain to us from being quoted in this work. 
The various Greek philosophical schemes are also hap- 
pily presented, and in no other production of the 
author is the Augustinian theology so compactly and 
invitingly presented. The style of the work charms. 
The reasoning is strong, cumulative, sometimes over- 
subtile, occasionally even crooked and disingenuous. 
But what is best in it, is that the whole man is there, 
generous beyond his age, enthusiastic, impassioned, 
philosophical, devout, believing often where belief is 
hard, yet ever seeking to prove all things and to 
ground himself on everlasting truths. His methods, 
indeed, are not altogether our methods. But every 
age requires its own leaders, and few men have so 
amply represented their own period as did Saint 
Augustine fulfill his century. 


The Bible Student. (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) The fact that ministers of the Gospel have but 
few opportunities of enjoying one another’s services, 
has given rise to a class of literature which seeks to pro- 
vide a medium of intercourse between preachers of 
different denominations and of different lands. To 
promote this end, The Bible Student has been issued. 
The work is not designed simply for the minister, but, 
as its name indicates, for all students of the Word. 
Instead of discussing some particular theme, it pre- 
sents general topics; and, by its variety, compensates 
for its lack of unity. An introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament, by Rev. M. J. Evans, the able 
translator of Van Oosterzee’s Theology of the New Test- 
ament, occupies a large portion of this volume, and 
fully repays the time expended in its study. The Rev. 
Bradford K. Pierce, D.D., has contributed some fresh 
and able articles upon Biblical Interpretation, which 
will commend themselves to the many laymen who 
are called upon to expound the Word of Godin mission 
schoolsand in social meetings. “The Inquiry Column” 
has for its object the reception, and, as far as possible, 
the solution of the hard things of Holy Writ, while 
“The Library” introduces the American student to 
the latest and best of English works. The volume will 
prove particularly valuable to those who cannot spare 
the time for exhaustive and comprehensive study, in 
that it gives products rather than processes. 


Youth’s Speaker. By George R. Cathcart, A.M. 
(New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) Itseems 
to be inevitable that for a century or so we must con- 
tinue to be a nation of talkers. The fools will be ora- 
torical by the force of their own natures, and wise folk 
must learn to speak on their legs in order to repress 
the folly of their opposites. Moreover, if stump ora- 
tory ean be attained by education, then it is impossi- 
ble to start the coming generation too.early in its pre- 
ordained course. Hence the necessity of such books 
as this of Mr. Cathcart’s. The Youth’s Speaker consists 
of selections in prose and poetry, in good part culled 
from fresh sources, and characterized with no little 
originality and tact in choice. The poems as well as 
the dialogue selections are of a kind easily apprehended 
by young students, so that they can be committed to 
memory intelligently. In the prose part, a greater 
freedom is ventured upon. Thus, some of the pieces 
have an aspect of juvenility that will be apt to startle 
amature mind. But then, this very simplicity of ex- 
pression, which in reading surprises us, would seem 
the most natural imaginable, when uttered by young 
lips on the school stage. Meanwhile, the author has 
not been remiss in providing for the tolerably advanced 
classes; and the book, as a whole, seems very decidedly 
adapted for the elocutionary requirements of schools. 


Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Highth. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. For- 
merly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. With Engravings. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) This noble historical drama is the third 
in Mr. Rolfe’s beautiful series of Shakespeare, anno- 
tated and otherwise prepared for use in the family 
and schoel. The handy little volume is charaoctérized 
by all the excellencies of its predecessors. One pecu- 
liarly valuable feature which it possesses is its nu- 
merous citations from the early English chroniclers 





showing how closely the great dramatist adhered to 


| the language of his originals, and how mysterious was 


his power of adorning whatever he appropriated, 
giving to the dull, dead page, the freshness and vigor 
of lifé. These books are as useful for the closet or the 
portmanteau as for the purposes for which they were 
more especially designed. 


The Home Theater. By Mary Healy. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) This is a collection of plays for 
parlor performance; a very timely book, considering 
the present rage for private theatricals. The volume 
contains six little comedies. They are gracefully 
written, and fall into neither of the categories which 
comprise almost all such works; they are not wicked, 
on the one hand, and they are not tame and stupid, 
on the other. The dialogue, however, has no special 
pretensions to wit, and there is a lack of movement, 
so important to the success of the acted drama. To 
many, however, it would be no small recommenda- 
tion of these pretty sketches that they possess so little 
to remind one of the faults, and—we fear it must be 
added—the attractions, of the public stage. 


Life and Labors of Maggie Newton Van Cott. By 
Rey. John O. Foster. (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den.) The late Edwin M. Stanton was once applied to 
for materials from which to compile his biography. 
His reply was: “I don’t think you had better write 
anything of that sort until I am dead.” 


NEW MUSIC-BOOKS. 


Christmas Carols, New and Old. With Illustrations, 
engraved by the brothers Dalziel. London: Novello, 
Ewer & Co; New York: No. 751 Broadway. 


We have before referred to the exquisite publications 
of this famous music house. Christmas Carols is be- 
bind none of its companions in beauty, elegance, and 
interest. The list numbers in all, forty-two; each one 
preceded by an appropriate and finely-executed en- 
graving, in the best style of the wood-engraver’s art. 
The primary object of the collection was to provide a 
single source from which songs suitable in sentiment 
and style for the sacred and joyous season of Christ- 
mas might be drawn; but it is a book also for all the 
yearround. Here will be found the quaint carols of 
the past two hundred years or more—the origin of the 
words of several of the most curious and beautiful 
being traditional. The Latin, German, and Spanish 
furnish some, while others are by well-known clerzy- 
men of the English Church. So, likewise, the music of 
many is traditional, while the old French and German 
airs, and English composers of note, supply the rest. 
We have not space here to present the names of the 
authors and comporers, or to give any detailed descrip- 
tion of the carols themselves. Many of them are very 
peculiar, nearly aliare full of sweet melody, and all 
abound in interest, as well to the lovers of the antique 
in poems as to the musician. As a gift-book it is de- 
lightful. In binding, paper, and printing, we rarely 
see anything done so well on this side of the ooean. 
The words are edited by the Rev. Henry Ramsden 
Bailey, M.A., Fellow of Saint Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and the music by John Stainer, M.A., Mus. 
Doce., organist to the same College. The work is enti- 
tled in every respect to the highest praise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


T. WHITTAKER, New York. 
G. A. Jacob, “™ ™ a, ianeed aad the 
Now Testamen 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia, 
The Rev. Robert Jamieson, ** A Commentary on the ae and 


Authors, Prices. 


The Rev. 
- $2 59 





New Testament.” L, 
Genesis and Deuteronomy - 1% 
The Rev. Jas. H Wythe, . “Agr tof Ss nd Rev- 
elation,” ° - 1% 
Jobn Saunders, e - “Israel Mort, Overman.” - 13 
T. B. PETERSON& Co., Philadelphia. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, . “ The Lost Heir of Linlithgow,” . 1 75 


J. E. TILTon & Co., Boston. 
A Boston Lady, “The Dessert Book.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Charles Dickens, - “Oliver Twist.” Geegechela otttiond 
Miss Mulock (Editor), . ‘‘ Twenty Years Ago,” 
BEMROSE & Sons, London. 
The Rev. J. W. Boulding, . ‘* Sermons.” 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING Co., New York. 
Charles F.Deems, . . “Jesus. ” 
D. D. v. Moore, New York. 
. “ Practical Dairy Husbandry,” 
B. P. DUTTON & Co., New York. 
Bishop Huntington, - “Helps to a Holy Lent. 
Author of ** Copsley Annals, “ Carrying Things to _ ug 
C. C. CHATFIELD, New Haven. 
* + and a Ghoti of Yale Celebrities.”’ 
An Editor, nts to Young Editors.” 
ELD von & BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 
John S. Hart, LL.D.,. ‘A Manual of English Literature.” 
GINN BROTHERS, Boston. 
The Rev. Henry B, Hudson,. ‘‘The Merchant of Wenice,” . 4) 
MuNN & Co., New York. 
Alfred B. Beach (Editor), . ‘Science Record 1872." 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
- “Pwo Cities, ”* Hard Times,”etc., . . 7 
Beatrice,” .. « a 


“8 


X. A. Williard, . » 30) 


Chas. Dickens, 
Zulia Ravansg>, oe 

. Haskins, D.D. »** Karly Confirmation ‘and ‘Communion. 
Charlotte M. Yonge, “The Caged Lio 





Anonymous, . “ Righted at Last’ oA novel, 10 
WARREN, BROUGHTON & WYMAN. New York. 
Thos. C. Upham, ° 125 


° “ Christ. an the eget,” me “eo ie 
Anonymous, . . “Two Familie: s « « oe 
A. D. F. Réueenen: New York. 


J.Cowper Gray, . . “The Biblical Museum,” Voi. I., 159 
J.P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
Guglielmo Gajani, . “The Roman Exile,” 15) 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic) . “ Northern Lands,”’ - « 199 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Jean ries told to a Chil 13 


“* Sto! 
Harriet Prescott & is offor 1, “ The Thief in the Nient,” 

We have also received current numbers of the follewing publica- 
tions: 

The Londo Qhertete. Weiter Review—The American Agricu!- 
turist—Blackxood's Magazine—Bankers’ Magazine—New _ 
York. Nag oy pacer Boston. The Canadian Monthly— 
‘roronto. American Ma ist—Salem, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.) 
Probably one-half of our merchants 
‘and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
‘effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
‘retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
‘four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
ours in display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
.perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
‘country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
‘furniture. Our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
‘the passenger ears running up Fulton Street 
»pass their establishment. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPoutio to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 


For THE SPRING TRADE.— We invite 
special attention to our large and beautiful 
-assortment of PARLOR AND DRAWING-ROOM 
CARPETS in Moquetteand Velvets. The styles 
are new andof rare beauty. We offer every 
variety of CARPETS—in Brussels, Tapestry, 
‘Three-ply and Ingrain, Oil Cloths and Mat- 
tings. Lace Curtains, Window Shades, and a 
general assortment of Upholstery Goods. We 
guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Prices as 
10w as in New York. Foster Bros., 257 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 


(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THE COMPLETION OF THE EAST RIVER 
Brivce!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
ons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn's material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A -first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them wel. 


Buy the Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. Itis by far the best. Let no grocer 
who has an overstock of poor imported sauces, 
sell you something which has no other merit 
than that it was put up in England. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES—AnnaG. P. 
Inskeep, of Urbana, Ohio, says she and her 
two sisters have earned their entire livelihood 
for 7 years with a Wheeler & Wilson’s Machine 
without any repairs, although it has often 
been loaned to friends and played with by 
many children. 

Lrvess there a man who has not heard 
of our $75 Four Ton Hay Scale? Sold on trial. 
Jones’ Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Buy only the standard article—Pay- 
SON'S INDELIBLE INK. 








, just READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 





MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSsITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
lvol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 
Park PLACE, New Yor. 


2” For sate by Bookeeilers, or mailed postpatd on 
receipt of priee by the Publishers. a8 





50 THE NURSERY, Aa MonrHuiy 
o MAGAZINE for YounGEsr READERS. 


number. Mawes Fouy 1, Som SUOnET. essmanen 


mfleld Street, Boston. 





BARTLETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y,, 


Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 


and offer them for sale, together with full lines of f 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
LIN 


ES, 
KID GLOVES, 





‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Yt ANOTHER REASON 


why HurD & HoUGHTON'S (Riverside Pross) una- 
bridged, enlarged, and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, eiited 
by HACKETT & ABBOT, 4 vols, 8vo, 3667 pp., 576 
illustrations, cloth, $26.00, is better than the En- 
glish edition of the same, and thus the best Bible 
Dictionary in the English language, is that the 
Scriptural references have all been verified anew, 
and a great number of errors corrected. Then an 
index of the passages of Scripture illustrated, 
extending through fourteen four-column pages, 1a 
an entirely new feature in the American edition. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
SALTED WITH FIRE; 


1 VOL., 12m0., CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, 


The production of a vigorous. cultivated, and 
| nm Se mind. Pronounced d by Miss Evans, * Superior 
c) *,’’ naming the most 
po ed pe a yh issued in 1871. 

‘or sale by llers generally, or mailed, 
postpaidby E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers 
1% Murray street, New York. 


GMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR. 


Sixty-four pazes, price 25 cents, post-paid. Telle 
how to plant and grow all kinds of Small Fruit suc. 
cessfully, both for marketand home garden. Jehn 
J.Thomas, Henry Ward Beecher, Judge I. S. Har- 
ris, of Ga., and others, say it is one of the mest 
complete and practical works ever printed. 
G2" Price List of Plants, retail or wholesale, free 
to all applicants. Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y., or 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
P. §.—Specimen copies of the FRUIT RECORD- 
ER and COTTAGE GARDENER, a dollar month- 
ly, (A. M. PURDY, Editor) free to all applicants. It 
speaks for itself. To seeacopy is equivalent to sub 
scribing. 


‘(HE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per year. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR FEB., 1872. 
2. a 
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a Cure. 


MESEOE & CO.» 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Journal 
of Literature. Gong — for % Bonen number. 








Cures 





84 Nassau street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 


‘POPULAR BOOKS. 


muneen? SHAKESPEARE. ll vols. Ilus- 
TALCA.. 2.20. scccccccccoseccccseccssessscceecs $22 00 





SAMUS i BIRDS, ef New A gg Tilust’d, 4 00 
Vey 


Y OF GUTE strated, 200 


EVE DAY. A Book i —— Ladies.... 1 50 
yes Vy te 2 on Fooel t of the price.” 
NOYES, HO blishers, B 


MUSIC, &c. 


N OVELLO's 
CHEAP MUSIC. 








syesss 


ELODY, only 
WORDS.< only.. es: 


oun, 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 














Price, $1; or splendidly bound in Scarl 
se pi pat = Mas S et Cloth, 
Fra Diavolo, Il Barbiere 
Giovanni, Le Nosze al Figaro, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Solcnematy 
pons Borgia, per Freischu 
Pannhaueer ( (noxtaa'th} 
Tero be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 





ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THS 
GREAT MASTERS AT THY 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, NEw Yorr. 


(GLAD TIDINGS !! 


The Beautiful SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK with the above Title has received 
the Highest Commendations. 

Get One and Judge for Yourself. 
COMPILED BY 
L. 0. EMERSON & L. B. STARKWHATHER. 


Price in Paper, 30 cts. ; in Boards, 35 cts. 











BASTER ANTHEM! Christ our Passever. 

Thomas. $1.00. 
EASTER HYMN! Morning Breaks. Clarke. 50. 
EASTER ANTHEM! Christ the Lord. 


Wilson. .%5. 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail prices. 
O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


GUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
Can attention to their Sunday School Song Beoks— 


“PURE GOLD,” 
35 cents retail; $30 per 100. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 


35 cents retail ; $30 por 100, 


“OHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newest and best, and have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says “PURE GOLD” is a superior 
work, and the public have indorsed that opinion f 
by purchasing over 


800,000 Copies in Nine Months! 


We are assured that “SONGS OF SALVATION” 
gives entire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues. 

We recommend “CHRISTIAN SONGS” to 
Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of 
Hymns and Tunes. ‘CHRISTIAN SONGS” is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUBIA- 
CATIONS, with cholee new material; eontains 234 
pages, compiled by us, under advisement with 
prominent Sunday Schoo! workers. 

Either of our publications ~ 
paid, on receipt of retail price. 


BIGLOW & aptly 
4% Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





a 





Our Books are sold at our Chicago House at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally. 


| GUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





580 Broapway,. New Yorx, | 
March, 1872. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 


Ask the attention of Pastors and Sabbath-School 
Superintendents to their extensive and varied 
Catalogue of booksfor young people. These books 
have been selected with the greatest care from 
many thousands that have been rejected. They 
are printed on fine paper, have numerous and very 
elegant engravings, and are bound in a neat and 
substantial manner. They are believed to be 
cheaper too than other books of a similar charac- 
ter. 

One of our most vigorous monthlias said, not long 
since: ‘After years of careful scrutiny, we aro 
thoroughly satisfied that the shelves of our Sun- 
day-School libraries are crowded with books that 
do more harm than good, and thata taste is created 
by this mass of trashy, diluted, unnatural and fic- 
titious reading that leads to most unhappy conse- 
quences. 

“If our publishers would be content to issue 
fewer, to exercise more care and discrimination in 
regard to their character, we might hope for a 
greater reform. We have had occasion herete- 
fore to commend the issues of ROBERT CARTER & 
BROTHERS, whose rare judgment and good taste 
in the getting upare noteworthy. Sometimes they 
err, but the most of their juvenile books are ex- 
cellent.” 

Their new and complete Catalogue will be sent 
on application, to any address. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
A monthly mageaine. Kach number contains 
24 pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing matter. ores WORTH OF MUSIO GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUM ee Lp for clubs. 
Only $1 per car. Spe copies, containing a 
large amount of new Peete "List of miums and 
particulars sent to any address on receipt of 
ten cents. Address 
8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
we Catalogues of Music sent Neon 


‘(HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.0 a year. Single number l5c. 
Address JOHN E. MILL R, Publisher, Chicago, Iii. 


Hy ENY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 








American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 





ea AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
her long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
their value by draft, Post Office order, the balance 
c. 0. D. Address 

Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT, 
Care Sun Office, 
New York City. 


= —————— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IVIL ENGINEERING ete ay ep OF 

J UNION COLLEGE, commencing April 4d next. 
The thoroughness and ‘completeness of the course 
of instruction, the unsurpassed excellence of its 
illustrative apparatus, the Rye ee and ar- 
rangments for field practice, the moderate char, + 
(830 per term, including rent of room), and 
fact that students have access without further 
charge to the other departments, commend this 
course to those contemplating the ouginseriag 
profession. For circulars or for specific informa- 
tion, address, Professor CADY STALBY, or Pres- 
ident B. N. POTTER. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., March 4th, 1872, 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT STRATFORD, CONN. 
ant Ctreulars apply to Rev. BE. B. EMERSON, Prin- 
pal. 


ISSES DUNNING AND ADAMS’ 
School for twelve young girls, at 
Canaan, Conn. For eirculars and references apply 
to the the Principals. _ 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S: ENGLISH, 
German, and French Boarding and Day 
School for Foss Ladies and Children, will re- 
en Oct. 0. 7 Kast 42d street, New York 
City, near thet oi Union Depot. 























A NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROL- 

LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called ‘‘The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justia McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCATION- 
AL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published menthly 
at $2.50 per year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE! 

e@ MOTHER’S ag | amy enters ite 37th year 
with me January No. er fresher or more at- 
298, Wounle ‘column. El tly em- 


RY YS 
AGENTS WANTED aon at 


r ca and eon fase, 
ornen 8 JOURNAL, 239 Broadway, New York. 
(HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE Sz0- 

RIBS, 8 vols., and the New Prize Seri 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 4 
beoks ever offe: to the American public. 

& CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & H. Catalogues free. 
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‘(HE SONG KING, 


For Singing- Classes and Conventions. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


6 talented and rising Com r and Cenduetor, 
author of the SONG QUEEN NORMAL COLLECTION, 


«The SONG RING | aw Ss one pengres -— 


OME FOR CHILDREN.—A_ good 
home, care and education, are provided for 
very ,young children, eoncern ming which i information 
ean be by addressing ART 
Farmin; ngton, Conn. 


Fc BOYS.—Superior adva: es at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


u | A ee FLACK, Claverack, N. Y.—Term opens 
ch 22: both sexes; $300 r year. 
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MINTATUBM SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
“Weedy Aug. 1. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
PIECES OF MUSIC 


20 FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Wh hi petees | Muste when you ¢an 
from our” Catal igh of over ‘on picoes? any 
Piano, will be matied on rece, Pipe of 
ialogues tree. Kadress BENJ. W. TRC 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue .New York. 
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IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough - 
rs keepsie, W. ¥. A thorough-going Sehool for 
Oys. 


DEN HILL SEMINARY for Youn 
Ofriage rt, Conn. For circulars, eallccan the the 
Prineipal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 
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We have received such numerous responses, both 
through the press and in private, to our editorial 
article on “The Neglect of Worship,” that we are 
led to believe that a necessity for giving greater 
prominence to worship in public religious services 
is widely felt among our churches. As to the best 
way of effecting this, there will of course be differ- 
ence of opinion ; but we think that the end itself is 
generally acknowledged to be highly desirable. 

Mr. Hale makes another contribution to the dis- 
cussion this week, in an article (page 257) on “The 
Bible in Public Devotion.” An Episcopal friend, 
under whose eye the article has fallen, thinks that 
in justice to that church it should be stated that 
their use of the Psalms is not so restricted as Mr. 
Hale supposes. In addition to the arrangement laid 
down in the Prayer-book, following the days of the 
month, there are given a number of selections, ap- 
propriate to occasions of triumph, sorrow, ete.; and 
from these the minister is at liberty to select a sub- 
stitute for the regular Psalms of the day. 





The termination of Jay Gould’s control of the Erie 
Railroad must be reckoned as one of the great vic- 
tories in the warfare against financial corruption 
which marks the time. Perhaps, asin the case of 
some other usurpers, the use he made of his power 
was better than the means by which he gained it. 
We should not be surprised to learn that under him 
and his confederates the road had earned move 
money, and been more safe and comfortable to its 
passengers, than previously. But even the highest 
success in these respects would be infinitely out- 
weighed by the moral injury they have done to so- 
ciety. They have been foremost in the employment 
of such desperate and unscrupulous financial tactics 
as have injured the commercial morality of the com- 
munity. The legislature and the judicial bench have 
suffered from their corrupt influence. The overthrow 
of their power is the natural sequence to the defeat of 
Tweed and his company last fall. To the result 
have contributed the death of Fisk, the skillful 
leadership of Gen. Sickles, and above all, the 
awakened moral sentiment of the people, which in- 
spires and lifts every special movement toward 
reform as the wind fills the sails of a ship. 





SENSE OR SUICIDE? 


HE Temperance men in Connecticut have a way 

of rewarding their friends which must needs 
make people anxious to serve them! The Republi- 
can party has been identified with Temperance 
legislation, and has in consequence earned the 
steady hatred of all who love rum. The Demo- 
eratie party has been uniformly, consistently, and 
without disguise, the opponent of all such legisla- 
tion. It may be well for those whe put Temperance 
above every other and all other issues, to recall the 
political history of the State in regard to this. The 
Probibitory Law was passed by a Whig legislature 
in 1854. Republican legislatures have maintained it 
without intermission until now. When in 1867 a 
great effort was made to repeal it, the Republicans 
in caueus unanimously decided to support the law, 
and in the Legislature successfully defended it 
against the whole Democratic strength. The same 
thing happened again in 1868. The two parties have 
consistently preserved their respective attitudes. 
One would suppose that Temperance men, at least, 
would feel bound to look with favor upon the Re- 
publican party. We believe that the great majority 
of them do. But afew men, more ardent than con- 
siderate, have turned their backs upon the party 
that has borne the burden and heat of the day, and 
are determined to put the State into the hands of 
the Democratic party! For this is the plain, politi- 
cal English of running in Connecticut a third party 
or Temperance ticket. No one, not the blindest 
fanatic, supposes that this ticket will be elected. 
It will not draw a single vote from the Democrats. 
It will simply weaken the Republican party. In a 
close election, if it shall have any appreciable effect 
it will be to punish the friends of temperance and 


ducing a moral impression.” They mean to punish 
the lukewarmness of those who have helped them, 
by strengthening the hands of those who have ve- 
hemently hated them. Is not this a queer illustra- 
tion of the.command to love one’s enemies ? 

But, such conduct strikes at the root of honor and 
political faith. What inducement can any party 
have hereafter to adopt a moral idea in legislation, 
when every step of fidelity to public morals will 
only array against them the very men who have 
urged them to reformatory legislation? This course 
is taken, we are told, because the Republican party 
have been dilatory in passing a more rigorous Enforce- 
ment Act! And,to remedy thislack, these Connecticut 
statesmen propose to put in power a party that will 
repeal every law for which they have labored, and 
annihilate every hope of legislation! Because the 
friends of temperance do not perfect their legislation, 
these temperance statesmen are. determined to de- 
stroy it altogether! If legislative temperance re- 
form is put back indefinitely in Connecticut, the 
friends of temperance may thank these blind leaders, 
who are leading them straight into the ditch—and a 
very deep and nasty ditch at that! They are surely 
betraying the cause to the enemy, and none the less 
because they mean well, and are only blundering. 

But the imprudent action of the few men in Con- 
necticut, aside from its bad effect upon the temper- 
ance cause, will have an injurious effect upon the in- 
terests of the country at large. To throw the State 
of Connecticut into the hands of the Democrats is 
this year, to give to that party the election of a United 
States Senator. This is a year, also, in which comes 
a Presidential election, and in such years the Con- 
necticut elections, as they come early in the list, have 
important influence upon the course of national pol- 
itics. Ata time when so many influences are dis- 
turbing the harmony of the Republican party, and 
threatening to put the country with its vital ques- 
tions into the hands of their avowed enemies, ought 
Republican temperance men to allow themselves to 
be led into a course which damages every interest 
which they love, or play the buffoon, and re- 
ward their enemies by putting them in power, and 
punish their friends by putting them out? 

It istrue that “whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth.” But, we submit that there is in adminis- 
trative wisdom, an important difference between the 
Lord and the proposed Temperance Governor of 
Connecticut. It is time that the true temperance 
men of Connecticut, who have not taken leave of 
their senses, should put an end to a suicidal move- 
ment made in their home, and which puts in jeopardy 
all that has been gained by years of endeavor. If 
the cause is put back, on the temperance men will 
rest the responsibility. 





CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 


E quoted last week, under “ Public Opinion,” 
an argument from the Advance, to the effect 
that disbelief in cternal punishment ought to pre- 
vent admission to church-membership. The ques- 
tion thus raised suggests a broader one, of the whole 
relation of doctrinal belief to eligibility to the 
church. The question, as it presents itself to us, 
might be stated thus: Ought a Christian church to 
refuse admission to any person who gives evidence 
of being truly and practically a Christian, on account 
of his dogmatic theology ? 

To answer this understandingly we must ask, what 
is a church? what is its object, the ground of its 
existence? Is it an organization¢whose external 
form and conditions are minutely prescribed by 
Divine authority? We do not regard it as such. Is 
it on the other hand a society whose members have 
absolute and indefinite authority to affix whatever 
conditions of membership they please? We cannot 
think so. A church, it seems to us, is the outward 
union of the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Its 
ground is the existence among men of a common 
love and allegiance to Christ, and the necessity of 
open union with one another to heighten and make 
effective their love to him and to each other. 
Thus, every one who has received Christ as 
his master has acquired a right to enter this 
society. It exists expressly for such as he. Its 
sole charter is the Lord’s will that his servants 
avow their brotherhood and their common al- 
legiance through an open union. The only ques- 
tion for a church to ask those who would enter 
its doors, is, Have you a sincere and fixed purpose to 
lead a Christian life? If any man who by deeds and 
words says ‘‘ Yes” to these questions, be denied ad- 
mission, a great wrong is done to him. 

Now, any belief which prevents a man from being 
a Christian, ought evidently to exclude him from the 
church. One who is an atheist, for example, may 
have many lovely and excellent qualities, but he 
would clearly be altogether out of place among 
Christian believers. One who believes that Christ 


does not belong in an association whose bond is 
allegiance to Christ. And if the members of any 
church hold that in like manner disbelief in eternal 
punishment, or in any other doctrine, practically 
prevents a man from being a Christian, they of 
course act logically and consistently in admitting no 
one who rejects the doctrine in question. 

Now, our friends of the Advance do not, as we 
understand them, assert that a man who disbelieves 
in eternal punishment cannot be a Christian. They 
hold that the doctrine is true, and very important; 
that the rejection of it implies a weakened sense of 
the evil of sin,—which of course lessens the motive 
to contend against sin; and that the grounds on 
which, if at all, the doctrine must be rejected, en- 
danger the whole scheme of Christian belief. Grant 
every word of this, and does it follow that such dis- 
belief should exclude from the church ? 

Let us say that it does; and then see what our 
assertion implies. Here is aman sincerely endeay- 
oring to follow Christ, and who has really begun to 
follow him. But he is in the dark on one important 
matter. We will therefore shut him out from the 
comfort and help which the church affords. We will 
not acknowledge him as our Christian brother. We 
will, so far as in us lies, forbid him to partake of the 
visible memorials of Christ’s love. He is mistaken 
in his belief, and that mistake may bea serious detri- 
ment to the Christian life which he is trying to lead. 
He shall not come into the church until he gets cured 
of that error. 

What does the Advance think of the Christianity 
of such an attitude? What does it think of its 
probable effect on the person so rejected ? 

It will be said that in such a case the one is of ne- 
cessity sacrificed to the many ; that the benefits of the 
church are denied to a single individual in order that 
the purity and integrity of the church itself may be 
saved. We ask, is such a motive worthy of the 
associated followers of Christ? Is it in his spirit for 
them to say to one who under the burden of a mis- 
take is trying to follow Him: “ Depart, and bear alone 
the consequences of your mistake; lest coming into 
our company your error should infect us”? - 

It is a radical error to suppose that the Christian 
church exists primarily to guard and transmit a 
scheme of truth. It exists to make men Christ-like. 
It is possible to guard the truth so closely as to make 
it of no use. A fire engine, kept always carefully 
housed and never taken out to a fire, might last to 
the end of time; but nobody would thank the keepers 
of it. If the most eminent men of science were to 
form a secret society, to transmit from age to age the 
discoveries of science in their purest form, hidden 
from all outside, they would do the world no good 
by it. And when the Christian church is so tender 
of the truth committed to it that it will not admit 
the ignorant or the mistaken, it has forgotten its 
business. 

More than this, the truth gains by freedom, and 
does not lose. Turn Christian men out of the church 
for a doctrinal error, and what follows? They build 
a new denomination, and lay its corner-stone in the 
belief for which they were condemned. The new 
doctrine, instead of rapidly re-assimilating with the 
general Christian sentiment of the whole church, 
takes to itself organic form; it gains the power of a 
name, and a distinct organization, and becomes tra- 
ditional. The worst way in the world to fight a false 
doctrinal tendency, when it is unaccompanied by 
immorality, is to give to it the dignity of persecu- 
tion, and drive those who are inclined to it into 
open and complete antagonism to the rest of the 

Christian community. 

Can, then, a church do nothing to guard sound 
doctrine? Yes, it cando a great deal. It can ap- 
point as teachers those and those only who hold the 
views of the body of the church. Church-member- 
ship, like citizenship, is the right of an entire class; 
church office, like office in the State, is to be given 
only to those who are deemed suitable. Let a church 
choose for its pastor, its deacons, its Surday-school 
officers, those who will support and teach what the 
church as a whole believes. But let it not impose 
this general belief in all its particulars on honest 
dissentients, who are so much one in heart and pur- 
pose with the church that they desire to unite with 
it. 

The traditional treatment of “heresy” rests on two 
ideas; first, that wrong belief is in itself a deadly 
sin ; secondly, that by repressive measures its spread 
can be prevented. The first idea disappears before 
a purer Christianity ; the second has been disproved 
by experience. But something of the old sentiment 
yet lingers, and shows itself in the desire to purge 
the church of all who are not perfectly sound in 
doctrine. We hold, that the church is to promote 
the truth just as it is to promote Christian life. It 
does not ask that its members should be holy when 
it receives them; it asks only a sincere purpose to 

seek holiness, and assumes as its very business to de- 








reward its enemies. This is what is called “ pro- 
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acceptance of all that it holds as truth; it should ask 
only a sincere desire to know and follow what is 
true. And within its walls men should be nourished 
up into the fullness of truth, by the air of freedom 
and tke sunlight of love. 








GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 


ET it be supposed that the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion results in the nomination of a Republican 
of high character—for instance, Mr. Trumbull, or 
Mr. Greeley, or Mr. Sumner. Suppose that the 
Democrats make no nomination of their own. Sup- 
pose, further, that Gen. Grant is renominated at 
Philadelphia. What would then be the question 
presented to the voter? 

The question would not be simply whether Gen. 
Grant or his opponent is personally the better fitted 
for the office of President. 

Reason and experience show beyond all question 
tliat the character of an Administration depends on 
something besides the President. It depends even 
niore on the party that supports him. 

At the very outset, the President must appoint 
Cabinet officers, on whom devolves a double duty. 
It is they who immediately carry on the executive 
part of the Government—its Foreign Affairs, its Fi- 
nances, the Post-Office, the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, ete. Besides this, they are the immediate 
counselors of the President. These Cabinet officers 
must be taken from the party that has chosen and 
supports the President. 

Further, the Executive can do little to shape the 
general policy of the nation, except in codperation 
with Congress. It is in the latter body that the real 
center of power rests. Thus, the financial policy 
favored by the Executive can be utterly thwarted 
by Congress. The foreign treaties it may make 
fail without the Senate’s confirmation. Every one 
of its appointments to office depend on the Senate’s 
concurrence. In all the vast range of affairs which 
come directly under legislation, the Executive can 
do nothing except through the party in Congress 
that supports it. 

If ever a President came into office seeming to 
stand above the necessity of party support and al- 
liance, that man was Gen. Grant. In good faith 
and with general approbation, he made the attempt 
to disregard party considerations in his appoint- 
ments. The attempt broke down at the outset. 
It had been shown again and again, before that, that 
a President unsupported by a party can do little 
more than act as an imperfect clog to the Govern- 
ment. He is powerless to control or direct it. 

We repeat, then, it is a question of prime impor- 
tance on whom the President will depend for the 
perty support without which he is only a figure- 
head. 

Now, one thing’ about the next Presidential cam- 
paign is clear. The mass of the Republican party 
will hold together in support of the Philadelphia 
nominee. Say, if you please, that they will be un- 
wise in doing so—the fact that they will do so re- 
mains. They may be defeated, but they will be 
strong enough to preserve their party organization, 
and to include in it the great majority of those who 
have been in it hitherto. There are indeed hopes 
and fears that enough Republicans may leave the 
party standard to turn the scale in the national elec- 
tion. But no man doubts that there will be a dis- 
tinctively Republican candidate, and that at the 
very least a large majority of those now in the party 
will support him. The New Hampshire election is 
prefoundly significant as to this. In the face of the 
disaffection of some of the party’s most honored 
leaders, the Republicans of that State not only kept 
their ranks together,—they were strong enough to 
beat all their enemies. No; be the issue of the 
Presidential campaign what it may, the Republican 
party will not cease to exist and be vigorous. 

Suppose, then, that the candidate of the Opposition 
be elected President. By whose votes will he have 
beca elected? In other words, on whose support and 
coéperation must he as President depend? A hand- 
ful from the Republicans, and the whole of the Dem- 
crats! For every vote he might have received from a 
former Republican, he must have had ten, twenty, 
from Democrats. And the “new” party supporting 
him would be made up in overwhelming proportion 
of Democrats. This is as plain as anything can be. 
And in such a case, it is as certain as anything in 
history that the present members of the Democratic 
paity would have an overwhelming influence in his 
administration. He would govern mainly through 
them, or he would not govern at all. 

Could the country look with hope to an adminis- 
tration so controlled for an improvement in its 
condition? The paramount issue of the time is purity 
of government. Doesany man suppose that such an 
extemporized and incongruous party would purify 
the administration of public affairs ? 

_ But, we are told, the new party would not be the 





present Democratic party. We answer, it would be 
made up of all the present members of that party, 
reinforced by a few Republicans. Call it by what 
name you please. Write what you please in its plat- 
form. Its rank and file would be the raen who have 
hitherto resisted all those great ends and policies 
which have made the Republican party the party of 
progress, of justice and of liberty. Evenif the lead- 
ers of the old régime,—the Bourbons of America— 
should not rise to power, the subordinates would 
soon create a public sentiment around and within 
the party which would prevent the very reforms for 
the sake of which so many are clamoring for a new 
party. 

There are other great issues to besettled. Recon- 
struction and the status of the negro are not yeta 
sealed book. Eight years after the waris far too soon 
to have settled forever the questions which it be- 
queathed. Is the country willing to trust these 
matters to new hands, or to a jumble of wise orators 
and cunning politicians? Would the financial 
question, and the Indian question, and all the ques- 
tions of domestic and foreign policy, be safer under 
a virtually Democratic than under a Republican ad- 
ministration? Above all, could the great reform of 
the time—the purification of the civil service—be 
furthered by making the present Democratic party 
the predominating power in the government? 

These are questions that ought to be well weighed, 
before the lines of the campaign are drawn. It is 
natural to chafe at present imperfections, and to look 
hopefully for some new and complete delivernnce. 
But at such a crisis, men ought to fully understand 
what they are doing. With such a course of things 
as we have supposed, the question for voters would 
be, not between Mr. Trumbull, or Mr. Greeley, or 
whcever he may be—and General Grant. It would 
not be between. men, but parties; between the old 
Democratic party revamped and faced with a few 
virtuous and impracticable Republicans, and the 
Republican party—somewhat battered by a long and 
stormy voyage, but sound and seaworthy yet. 





New ENGLAND CouNTRY MINISTERS.—We see an- 
nounced the death of a man—the Rev. E. C. Jones, 
of Southington, Conn.—whose name will be familiar 
to very few of our readers, but who was a noble 
specimen of one of the highest types of men the na- 
tion has produced. He was one of the old race of 
New England ministers. A man of vigorous mind, 
liberally educated and a hard student, he lived for 
thirty-five years as pastor in an obscure New En- 
gland village, declining all calls to positions of great- 
er prominence and remuneration. Te that work he 
gave all his intellectual powers, and the force of a 
character marked by rare strength, sweetness, and 
geniality. A graduate of Yale, he became a member 
of its Corporation—one of the little-known country 
ministers under whose wise and liberal direction the 
college has achieved its honorable history. The men 
such as he have had an influence on the country’s 
character which cannct be measured. Out of the 
world’s sight, in the country villages of NewEngland, 
they have given an intellectual and religious educa- 
tion to their people which has wrought itself into 
the very fiber of New England’s heart and brain. In 
the changing, hurrying temper of our time, such long 
terms of faithful, unambitious service by men of 
marked ability have become rare. There is no bet- 
ter example for our young men than the humility 
and fidelity with which such men wrought. Long 
after their death their work endures, and shows it- 
self in the best elements of American character,— 
the integrity, the loyalty to duty, the faith, without 
which ability and energy are of no value. 





Tue Brook yn Art REcEPTION.—Brooklyn is not 
yet recognized as the American Art-Center, but she is 
pushing her big neighbor across the river very 
closely for the honors in certain directions. Last 
week on Monday, the new Academy building was 
for the first time opened for a public reception; and 
even at the cost of reducing our space for the pic- 
tures, we must say a word for this most tasteful and 
elegant structure. The designs were furnished by 
Messrs. Cady and Congdon, of this city, whose success 
in the adaptation of Gothic architecture to American 
requirements is deserving of high commendation. 
The building adjoins the imposing brick front of the 
Academy of Music—its carvings, polished columns, 
and harmonious colors contrasting most pleasingly 
with the dark mass beside it. Inside, a heavy oak 
staircase ascends to the upper stories, bearing 
quaintly-carved dragons and griffins on its balus- 
ters, and lighted from colored glass windows by day, 
and from burners of unique pattern by night. The 
walls surrounding the staircase are good specimens 
of the variegated brickwork which is now coming 
into favor, and which is destined greatly to relieve 
the monotony of our streets, as may be seen in a 
dwelling-house not long since built in 37th Street, 
near Park Avenue. The collection of pictures is 





very miscellaneous in character, being designed es- 
pecially as a chronological exhibition of American 
Ait, but embracing many examples from the best 
European schools. The galleries of Yale and Har- 
vard Colleges, and the private collections of New 
York and vicinity, have been largely drawn from in 
filling the spacious rooms. We noticed the cele- 
brated portraits of Washington, by Rembrandt 
Peale, Col. John Trumbull, and Gilbert Stuart; 
while Washington Allston, Sully, Mount, and nearly 
all the pioneer painters of America are fairly repre- 
sented. We have no space to mention the pictures 
sent by our modern artists. Of these there are many 
admirable ones, some of them quite new. This fine 
exhibition is free, after the praiseworthy fashion of 
Brooklyn picture-shows. Here on any day may be 
seen hundreds and hundreds of people who would 
not, perhaps, like to spend any money for the privi- 
lege of seeing color and form in gilt frames, but who 
here receive gratis a liberal education in the Arts - 
Fine, Decorative, and Social. If the people who 
ean afford to have pictures of their own, or who have 
the entrée of galleries and studios, or who can pay 
their way anywhere, don’t like this kind of company, 
they are entirely welcome not to add to the crowd. 





EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE.—American stadents 
of Bible history know that a national society for the 
exploration of Palestine has been in existence for 
some time. Butit has not until now been brought 
before the public in a way which promises to make 
it really national in its character, and to establish it 
on a sound financial basis. The report of the 
English Society, which we noticed on our lit- 
erary page at the date of its publication, was 
highly interesting and’ satisfactory. Taken in 
connection with subsequent explorations, it turned 
the attention of archeologists, and, to a great de- 
gree, of the general public, toward the treasures of 
antiquity, which are buried under the dust of ages 
allover Palestine. Drs. Robinson, Smith, and Thomp- ° 
son, and Lieut. Lynch, are among the Americans 
whose researches in the Holy Land have been most 
successful. It is deemed best that the Ameri- 
can explorations shall be confined to the dis- 
trict lying east of the Jordan—a region almost 
unexplored, and embracing some of the most re- 
markable of the old cities, an examination of 
which will be of the greatest scientific and histor- 
ical value. Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Rev. James IH. Dwight, General 
Agent of the Society, 26 Exchange Place, Room 14, 
New York, who, with James Stokes, Jr., 104 John 


Street, or W.R. Vermilye & Co., 18 Nassau Street, will 


receive subscriptions and donations. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


VERY dog has his day. All the prime rascals in 

the world’s history have found advocatesin these 
latter days. Judas Iscariot has long since been exon- 
erated from his ancient infamy, and now who should 
come to the front but our big brother Cain? It re- 
quires the crucible of the great Liebig to boil the eld 
bully over into a prime benefactor of the human fam- 
ily. But it is accomplished, and in the following 
fashion. The Baron says, to an interviewer of the 
Tribune family : 

“Cain is held up to the world’s ignominy—he, the 

great tiller of the ground, the agriculturist, is con- 
demned, while Abel, the nomad, the Indian, the ten- 
der of flocks, becomes the world’s ideal. In the fourth 
chapter of Genesis we find the most beautiful develop- 
mentof the human race in this fable—Cain, the Agri- 
culturist; Abel, the Indian. The one must destroy the 
other, and Abel is slain, for agriculture is develop- 
ment. The children of Cain are the representatives 
of industry, they build cities and spread their skill 
over the world. The children of Cain are the devel- 
opers of civilization. I said to Dillinger, ‘Do you 
think it immaterial if Abel had slain Cain? No! If 
Abel had slain Cain, human civilization would have 
been impossible.’ Therefore, he said in conclusion, it 
is wrong to teach the young to peak of Cain with 
such contempt, since taking the Bible history as it 
stands, we owe all our progression to him alone, and 
nothing to the dead Abel.” 
Civilization may be the link that binds us to Cain, but 
if the opinion of Paul in the eleventh ‘of Hebrews 
is to have any weight, we are connected with the 
pure-hearted shepherd of the Indian plains by the 
everlasting bonds of righteousness and faith. 

—Dr. Arnold, of the Rugby School, England, made 
this reply to one who asked him why he continued to 
study his lessons over and over previous to going be- 
fore his class to teach: ‘‘ Because I prefer my students 
should be supplied from a running stream rather than 
a stagnant pool.’’ Thesame important practical les- 
son may be learned from an incident that Lamb re 
lates of a celebrated English tragedian. He was ob- 
served to be carefully conning some Shakespearean 
part which he had played hundreds of times, and 
when some one expressed surprise that this should be 
necessary, he replied, ‘‘This is the way I keep up my 
power with my audience: I always come to them 
from a fresh study of iny part, as though I had never 
played it before.”’ If ministers would do the same 
thing with their old sermons when they repreach them, 
the contrivance of “a new collar and wristbands,’"—a 
new text and a few salient changes—would make them 
thus imbued with afresh spirit) newallover. But the 
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lazy cleric might reply that such re-study of the subject 
would make him impatient of the old discourse alto- 
gether and rush him into the very necessity of writing 
a pew one which heis anxious to avoid. Response of 
the editor: So mote it be. 


—Rev. Mr. Chadwick, the Unitarian minister, 
speaking of Christ in the Christian Register, says: 

“‘T have felt, somehow, asif orthodoxy had crucified 
him afresh, and as if some of my Free Religious 
friends had forsaken him, just as the disciples did of 
old. I have wished that I might stand by him. I 
have read of a man who was looking at Rubens’s pic- 
ture, ‘The Descent from the Cross.’ ‘Come,’ said his 
friends, ‘let us be going.’ ‘Not till they get him 
down,’ said he. ‘Come, let us be going,’ say some of 
wy friends to me. ‘Not tillthey get him down,’ say I.’’ 
A very pleasant anecdote; and, as is usual with poor 
human nature, we enjoy its application to the ‘‘ other 
fellow,’’ but not to ourselves. If Mr. Chadwick stands 
by the Saviour till they get him down, he will be faith- 
ful to the end; for the promise and the prophecy are 
that ‘‘he shall be exalted.’”’ It is difficult to see how a 
system of theology which places him in ths bosom of 
the Father, and bends the knee before him, should 
seem to a humanitarian like crucifying him afresh. 
But great are the mysteries of human ratiocination. 


—In the recent discussion by the English papers 
of the “‘ American Case,”’ with regard to the Alabama 
claims, it has all along been assumed that the Haglish 


side is presented in a very brief and modest way, as | 


compared with ours. Mr. F. H. Morse, our Consul at 
London, thus puts a new face on the matter. He 
says: 

“ The length of the Case is of but little consequence; 
yet I may as well begin by —— the misstats- 
ment in regard toit. Lhave compared the two, and 
fixid that the American Case contains 480 pages, with 
nearly 220 words on each page, while the Eaglish Oase, 
printed in folio, as a Parliamentary paper, contains 
only 167 pages, but it has an average of at least 1,009 
words on each page, and if printed in book form, with 
wide margin, and 220 words on a page, like the Ameri- 
can Case, it would make a book of 759 pages.’”’ 


** One side of a story is good till you hear the other.” 


—Baron Liebig pays a great compliment to Ameri- 
can intelligence and enterprise, He says: 

‘As soon asthe Americans adopt anything from us 
they improve upon it, and we get it back again as an 
American discovery. Look at the sewing-machine. 
It was begun in Germany, but it was first perfected in 
America. Everything is improved with you. Look 
at our German enginecrs, they are different men when 
they come to America. And the Chicago water-works, 
and the fire —.”’ 

That we beat the Germans on fires, we can reaiily 
believe; and even lager beer, of which the great chem- 
ist of Munich is the accepted apostle, he believes is to 
be brought to its acme by tke science and skill of 
America. Anybody who has compared the two peo- 
ples can readily understand this. A lady of Munich, 
having visited this country, became the possessor of 
that great national institution, a rocking-chair. She 
told an American traveler that when it was sent to a 
German cabinet-maker to repair, it was the object of 
curiosity and admiration to all Munich. When asked 
if it had not then been imitated and extensively re- 
peated, she replied, ‘‘Oh, no! Youdo not know our 
people; they are very slow to adopt the manners and 
customs of other countries!”’ 


—Apropos of Liebig and Munich, the philosopher 
very effectually exonerates that city from the injuri- 
ous imputation of special unhealthiness, for which it 
certainly has hitherto borne a wide and unqualified re- 
pution. He says: 

“The climate here is the best in the world. But we 
live on a mountain plateau, we have eold mornings 
and evenings, and for this reason we dress ourszives 
twice. This the foreigner does not do. As regards the 
extraordinary rate of mortality, it is all a prejudice. 
The bad fame of Munich comes from the travelers. 
People come from Italy to Munich; in the evening 
they go to the beer-houses, wearing the same light 
clothing that they did in warmer Italy. Of course 
these pec ple are trequently sick, and give our city itg 
bad name.” 

When we add that the statistical record of the com- 
parative mortality of the different cities of Europe re- 
presents Munich most favorably of all, in the relation of 
deaths {o population, we shall have earned the grati- 
tude of hundredsof our countrymen who have been 
deteired from protracted residence among the rare 
art-collections of that beautiful city by reports of its 
dangerous climate. 


—There is an infidel paper in Boston called the 
Investigator, venerable for years and possessed of 
many of the qualities of a good paper. We like to 
look it over, for it seems honest, and, though very 
unsparipg to folk of our sort, a sound whacking and 
rubbing of the ears occasionally does one good. Now 
and then, of course, our Mentor says something we 
resent. It lays great stress, for instance, on the 
ignorance and stupidity out of which alone, it in- 
sists, any religious faith could grow. Now nobody 
likes to be called ignorant; and sometimes we get 
carried away by our indignation to such a degree, 
that we have had serious thoughts of assuring the 
Inwestigator that we will not stand it, on any consider- 
ation. In the last number, see how it pitches into 
poor Abbott, of the Christian Weekly, for publishing a 
picture of the legendary conversion of Constantine— 
cross in the sky—in hoc signo vinces—and all that. 
This motto our friend condescends to translate, and 
then sails in after the following fashion: 

“ The Rev. Abbott evidently believes this nonsense, 








or he would not publish a picture of it, and so give 
his readers to understand that Greck is the only lan- 
guage spoken in heaven! A man of such marvelous- 
ness will believe anything that is incredible, so lo 
ps it is pious, and we regard him as an illustration © 

he fact that religion, by leading to credulity and 
superstition, is the mother of delusions.’’ 

The italics are ours, and quite unnecessary; for all 
the school-beys know those words to be Latin, and not 
Greek. ; 

There is more concerning “ this Catholic humbug 
about the cross in the sky with a Greek inscription,” 
but then right over the line in the next column, the 
same contemptuous talk about ‘“ ignorance” runs on, 
and the wretched Abbott will certainly feel bad 
about it. 











The Household. 


IF WE KNEW! 


F we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow,— 
Never trouble us again,— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then, as they do now? 
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* Ah! those little, ice-cold fingers, 

How they point our memories back 

To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 

How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace thoy lie, 

Not to scatter thorns,— but roses,— 
For our reaping, by and by! 


** Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown! 
Strango that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seemed one-half so fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


* Lips from which the seal of silenco 

None but God can roll away, 

Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 

And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 

Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb! 


“Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses— 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day,— 

With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way.” 





The wind is playing with the long, gray beard on the 
grand old live-oak over our heads; the air, soft and 
balmy, brings the slightest intimation of perfume 
from the orange-trees around us; the golden fruit, 
half hidden in the rich, glossy leaves, and here and 
there a bud just opening into the delicate blossom, 
give promise of another harvest before the first is 
fully gathered. Before us lies the beautiful St. John’s, 
as smooth and tranquil as asummer’s sea; but a steam- 
erin the distance, like a graceful swan, approaches 
the wharf, and will soon disturb its calm, and toss the 
placid waters into merry ripples or foaming, sparkling 
waves. But only for a moment she touches the wharf, 
then glides away, and the river subsides into its wonted 
calm. Her coming and going have no interest for us, 
save that which a glimpse, however transient, of 
beauty, strength, and grace must always awaken. She 
brings none to greet us and claim the weleome so 
gladly given by one far from home. 

Everything around us is quiet. The inmates of the 
cottage are mostly out sailing. The gentle provider for 
the household comforts, ‘‘on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent, is preparing for their return from this “ toil of 
pleasure,” tired and ravenously hungry. Weare en- 
tirely alone; and as we sit in this wonderful quiet, the 
little poem quoted above, ‘‘If We Knew,”’ stirs our 
heart with strange and solemn power. 

Lives there one who does not in moments of retire- 
ment or solitude look back to the earliest hours of 
childhood, and recall times when, if he could have 
known the results, his ac ions would have been far 
different? 

If we could in youth look along the map of life clear 
to the end, secing all the breakers and quicksands, 
which by patience and self-control we could avoid, 
how much more comforting would be the view we 
now take of the “backward track”! No doubt 
it is well for many reasons that wé cannot read the 
future. Trials and sorrows, which no skill or fore- 
thought could have turned aside, would have been 
doubled by anticipation and foreknowledge. And yet 
we doubtif there are many who, looking back from 
the “half-way house,” would not willingly endure all 
the additional pain if they might have possessed the 
power to foresee the inevitable results of certain 
courses, and, profiting by this foreknowledge, have 
avoided the danger or the sin, 

Brother, sister, “if you knew” that soon “ those 
little baby fingers” could ‘“‘ never trouble you again,” 
would you be impatient or cross to your little play- 
mates for their childish, willful ways? 





Two little boys were playing together. Both wanted 
the rocking-chair for a horse. Full of health and an- 
imal spirits, their dispute ran high, and ended ina blow. 
Only a few days passed, and the baby hands of the 
younger were folded in ‘‘snowy grace’ upon the cold 
and quiet heart, and laid in the grave. A short time 
after, hearing bitter sobs in the garden, the mother 
found the lonely brother—himself but just past baby- 
hood—lying under the peach-trees, watching with 
eager eyes some birds flying over his head, and calling, 
between his sobs: ‘‘ Oh, birdies! little birdies! Fly up! 
Fly higher! and tell Jesus if he will only let little 
brother come down to me he shall have the rooking- 
chair all the time, and I never, never will strike him 
again! Oh, never, never!” 

Ah! how many brothers and sisters look baok upon 
little disputes and sharp, childish quarrels, that would 
hardly have been remembered had both been spared 
to grow up together; but one having been takenaway, 
that dispute, or the wrong done, remains through life, 
a sore spot in the heart of the survivor. 

Father, be not harsh with your son. He disobeyed 
your commands, has done wrong, and for his own 
good deserves rebuke; but remember he is “only a 
little one.”” Let your censure be tempered with gen- 
tleness. It was but the overflow of exuberant life, not 
willful disobedience. If you could look forward to 
whatscon may be, how leniently would you judge, how 
tenderly chide; and by your gentleness secure obedi- 
ence much more effectually! 

Ah, poor, tired mother! you are very weary and 
well-nigh sick. Your eyes are heavy for want of 
sleep, and your head throbbing with the noise, and 
shouts, and wild frolics of your little ones. It is often 
very hard to bear; but it is health, and strength, and 
life overflowing in their yet untried, undisciplined 
hearts. Be patient! If soon, with hot and tearless 
eyes, you watch by the little crib where fever may con- 
quer that life, but late so joyous and full of activity, 
can you endure what God may see best to bring upon 
you, if, by impatience, you have “ scattered thorns,— 
not roses,—for your reaping by and by’’? 

“Thave asked you twenty times to mend this coat, 
and itis not done yet. Notime! How long would it 
have taken, I should like to know? But—well—I oan 
go ragged, I suppose. You give little heed to my 
wishes or comfort. You must take your own time and 
way, without regard to my convenience, or you will 
not be satisfied.”’ 

Husband! why do you say such ugly, biting things? 
You love your wife. You would be indignant if 
a locker-on should hint that you misjudged 
her or were exacting. Your heart,—or that silent 
monitor, your conscience,—tells you that she 
did not intend to disregard your wishes or advice. 
She was tired, overtaxed with many cares and 
frequent interruptions; or perhaps sickness is creep- 
ing upon her unawares. Whatever the reason, the 
offense was but a “ little thing.’’ Or even if she was 
self-willed, or irritable, be patient with her. You are 
fully aware that one mode of speaking makes her in- 
dignant, and stirs up all the offensive; opposing 
elements in her character; while, on the contrary, a 
certain tone of your voice, a love-look from your eye, 
would have brought her to your side in an instant, 
sorry, self-upbraiding, loving and honoring you with 
all her heart. Ah, “if you knew’’! These first morose, 
fault-finding words are perhaps ‘leaving on her 
heart a shadow, leaving on your heart a stain,’’ which 
may be the beginning of coldness, mistrust, and defi- 
ance, or perhaps a darker sin, when but for them you 
could have secured joy and gladness in your house, 
growing sweeter and purer day by day. Deal gently. 
You, her husband, can make her happy, loving, and 
good, or you can make her irritable, unloving and 
evil, thereby destroying your own happiness as well 
as hers. You are the house or home-bond. See that 
you sever not it by your own folly and want of self- 
control. 

* John, why do you always wait, and wait, and hin- 
der meso? Youcan come at once, just as well as to 
keep me waiting, if you only choose to. But you are 
so bent on taking your own time, regardless of others’ 
comfort or convenience!’’ 

Wife, it is just such little, impatient, waspish words 
that will tempt your husband to seek quiet, comfort, 
and appreciation away from your side. No matter if 
he “speaks just as impatiently as you have done, fifty 
times a day,” show him a better way. Why retort, or 
increase the “little shadows,’’ which you can by gen- 
tleness dispel? You have even more power in your 
gentleness than your husband has in his strength. 
Yield a little; it is not hard, and you will reap a glori- 
ous reward. Is not your husband’s love and confi- 
ence worth keeping, by the exercise of a little patience 
and forbearance? Butif not for present joy—to ward 
off future misery, at least—‘‘set a guard over the door 
of your mouth, that you sin not with your lips’’; and 
so tread life’s pathway with him to whom you have 
vowed a wife’s fealty that, if called to sit in the desola- 
tion of widowhood, there shall not be added to that 
sorrow the anguish of self-upbraiding for little services 
impatiently rendered, or love requited by coldness or 
irritability, 

When we have passed through all the labors and 
trials of early life, and in full maturity, or j on the 
decline, pause 2 moment to recall the friends of our 
youth now gone, and the sweet family ties now 
broken, hew the heart aches with the memory of 

“The hasty words or actions 
Strewn along our backward track ;” 


‘and vainly yearns for one more opportunity for the 
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better performance of our whole duty, in all love, 
fidelity, and patience! But 
“God .... pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall ; 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: It might have been!” 


RECEIPTS. 


Brortep Ham.—Cut thin slices from the middle of 
the ham, as true and uniform as possible, having the 
knife very sharp. But if by carelessness some parts 
are thicker than others, roll the thick part out, stoutly, 
with a rolling-pin. Soak an hour or two in warm 
water, unless the ham is quite fresh, Have the grid- 
iron perfectly free from roughness, and well heated ; 
then broil over a brisk fire, turning constantly, that no 
part may be black. If cut thin enough, it will take 
but a few minutes to broil it. When done, butter and 
pepper to suit the taste. For breakfast, an omelet, 
or eggs cooked in some acceptable way, should always 
go with ham. 

SCALLOPED PoTaTors.—Boil in the skins. Peel 
quickly, when done, and rub through a colander, or 
coarse sieve, or mash smoothly; season highly with 
salt, pepper, and butter; add two or three hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine. Four eggs to a quart of 
mashed potatoes are nice; but if not plenty, two will 
apswer. Fill a bake-dish with it, and bake long 
enough to form a delicately brown crust. Serve as 
soon as taken from the oven. 

Mutton StEw.—Take such scraps of mutton or lamb 
as are not fit for chops or cutlets. Just cover with 
water. Add a little onion and parsley, if not disagree- 
able, and season well with black and red pepper. Boil 
two eggs hard, or, if making a good-sized stew, use 
more. (Two is plenty for five persons.) Mash or grate 
the yelks fine, and stir them into a tablespoonful of 
butter and the same amount of browned flour. Stir 
this into the stew, just before dishing, to season and 
thicken the gravy. Let it boil up once, after adding 
this, and serve as soon as it thickens, 

Mint £avce.—Three tablespoonfuls of fresh mint 
finely chopped; five tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and two 
of sugar, dissolved in the vinegar. To be used with 
roast lamb or chops. 

If so much vinegar is disagreeable, use one-third 
water, and a little more sugar. 





GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 
ASPARAGUS. 


7 ES, I know it’s called “Sparrowgrass” by many 
who affirm that it tastes as well by that name 
asany cther: but I hardly credit the statement. Those 
who call it thus, generally have a great clump growing 
in their door-yards, partly as a sort of ornamental 
shrub, but more especially to cut off and stuff in their 
fire-pleces, when the season of wood has expired. Some- 
times, in early spring, they will clip off a few venture- 
some stalks, boil them, eat them, and call them good. 
Now, people who grow asparagus after this ridiculous 
fashion, would be surprised were they to sit down to 
dinner where this vegetable was served, having been 
grown, cut, and cooked asit should be. Asparagus is 
universally liked, is easily cultivated, and comes too 
early in the spring to interfere with any other garden 
vegetable. The sole trouble is in raising the plants and 
setting them out. After that, the bed requires but lit- 
tle attention, and will last a life-time—yes, often a cen- 
tury, with proper treatment. We will first consider 
SOWING THE SEED. 


It should be sown either in the fall or spring. If in 
the spring, as early as the ground can be worked, for 
the sconer the seed is sown, the better the plant will 
be. Prepare a bed in a warm location, and fork alittle 
manure in with the soil. Level off well, and make 
drills an inch deep and afoot wide. Scatter the seed 
thinly therein, cover, and wait two weeks for its zer- 
mination. When it comes up you should thin to a 
couple of inches apart, and keep perfectly clean. A few 
pounds of salt thrown over the bed will keep down the 
weeds, and also act as a manure; for asparagus is a na- 
tive of the salt-marshesin Europe and Asia. When win- 
ter comes, it is necessary to spread three or four inches 
of manure over the bed to preventinjury from extreme 
cold. The following spring the plants are ready to be 
transplanted in the permanent bed. It is best, how- 
ever, for you to buy your plants of some responsible 
person. Those one year old are the best. You will 
thus have a year’s start—quite a consideration, I tell 
you. We name two varieties: 

GRAYEON’s GIANT,—This sort is more generally culti- 
vated than any other. It is known under a variety of 
names, but that doesn’t hurt it. It is rivaled only 
by the far-famed 

CoNOVER’sS COLtSSAL.—A new variety. Very large. 
At two years old, twice the size of the Giant. The plants 
should be set a foot-and-a-half by two fees apart. 


PREPARATION OF THE BED. 


Asparagus will grow and produce half a crop in eom- 
mon garden soil without much manure; but to prove 
satisfactory it should be putin a very rich,deep soil. You 
will then have this vegetable in perfection, and with but 
little more laborin thestart. The first thing is to locate 
your bed. Don’t putitin the middle of your garden 
spot. Let it be on the back or side, with am alley be- 
tween it and the fence. This done, we will suppose it 
to be four feet wide by twenty feet long. On thi espot 
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‘you should dump seven big wheelbarrow loads of ma- 
nure, over and above what is there already. Spread 
well, and spade in. Now turn back and spade again, 
as deep as you can, mellowing up well. Itis at last 
ready for 

SETTING THE PLANTS. 

If your bed is four feet wide, you can set just three 
plants across it, the rows to be a foot-and-a-half apart. 
Asparagus does better when the plants stand two or 
three feet apart, as the roots form a perfect network 
in afew years, and want for nourishment. The crown 
of the plants should be buried just three inches below 
the surface. The roots must also be spread out ina 
natural manner, and not jammed up in a bunch. This 
three inches should be made six or seven during the 
summer, by earthing up with the hoe. You under- 
stand me, now—there must be six inches of soil ower the 
crown, or top, of your plant, by next winter. Throw a 
lot of salt on the bed when your plants are set out. 

No, indeed! I guess you can’t,then! Cut asparagus 
off that bed the next spring? No, no, no! It must be 
let alone until the third spring—year after next. Thon 
you can begin and saw away at it to your heart’s con- 
tent. The right way to cut it? Here itis. Borrow 
your father’s pocket-knife (I never yet knew a boy or 
girl to own a sharp one!) and hunt up all the stalks 
which are six or seven inches high. Cut these off two 
inches below the ground—no more, or you might in- 
jure the young shoots starting below. 

Preparing and setting out an asparagus bed will take 
you at least one whole day. Don’t try todoit ina 
shorter time. Begin well, and all will end well. 


PEAS. 


Perbaps no vegetable is better known than the pea. 
Perhaps no vegetable will thrive so well under ill-tre it- 
ment. It needs but little manure, the requirements 
being a mellow and well-drained soil. It is very hardy. 
Sow the first of April, if possible. Stick as soon as they 
appear above ground. Sow thickly in drills four inches 
deep. Some persons imagine one inch deep enough to 
plant peas. It isa mistake. Those sown four inc’ e3 deep 
will be longer in coming up, and will be more liable to 
rot, sh:uld the weather be very wet; but when they do 
make their appearance they will outgrow the shallow- 
planted ones, will yield a third more, and successfully 
resist the dry weather. The tall sorts are the most 
profitable. The gathering of brush is asmall item, and 
it will last two years. There are many excellent varie- 
ties of peas advertised, but we have space only fora 
few. 

CARTER’s First Crop. —Have raised this pea for 
three years. I always shall. About three feet in height 
and very preductive. Will bear very early sowing. 

McLz#an’s LittLE GemM.—Probably the best dwarf pea. 
Very sweet and delicious. Early. 

Waitz’s C4 RACTACUS.—Next in earliness to Carter’s 
First Crop. Grows four feet high and produces abun- 
dantly. CGne of the best on the list. 

CHAMPiON UF ENGLAND.—A standard. Known every- 
were. Grows six or seven feet high. Not quite as 
hardy as the foregoing. Good for later planting. 

One word about saving pea-seed. Don’t pick the vines 
all over, and take those left, for next year’s planting, 
Keep a few vines sacred from the touch of profane and 
greedy fingers. Let them ripen thoroughly, and put 
away for next spring. In this way the seed cannot 
degenerate. 

ONIONS. 

It is ever a painful task for me to say a great deal in 
asmsllspace. Pity me, kind reader, while you express 
due sorrow at not being able to read a three-column ar- 
ticle on this teartul subject. 


ONIONS FROM SEED. 

It must be fresh. Throw a pinch ina cup of water. 
If it sinks it issound. If not, plant potatoes in your 
onion-bed. If good, it should be put in the ground the 
last of March or first of April—not later than the mid- 
dle at any rate. Make drills a foot apart. Sow the 
seed pretty thickly. It wiil come up in about two 
weeks. Thin to an inch or more apart. Keep perfestly 
clean. It is best to weed by hand. Girls can tend an on- 
ion-bed and behappy. Never hoe dirt up toward an on- 
ion plant. When the tops die, it is a sign that the bulbs 
want digging. Leave in little heaps for a few days 
and then store away. Sets are mostly raised from seed. 
It should besown thickly and not thinned. You will thus 
get a vast number of little onions, which are to be laid 
by and planted in the Fall or Spring. In the purchase 
of seed you had better select either WETHERSZIELD 
RED, or DANVERS YELLOW. 

Set-onions should be planted in autumn, and covered 
with straw when winter sets in. You will thus get 
the start of your neighbors, and thereby fill them 
with intense pleasure. They will succeed planted in 
the epring, but will not give so early acrop. The po- 
tato onion is the best to plant for the main crop. They 
should be set out in the fall, and treated as sets. They 
are safer there than in the cellar. The small bulbs 
make the large ones, and the large ones produce the 
small ones. I have often got ten smaH onions from the 
one. (I guess not very ‘often,’ either. Say once ina a 
while.) They are not as strong as the common sorts, 
are much more easily grown, and come earlier. Of 
course, raisins onions from the seed will give a larger 
crop, and is ¢}:e most profitable, all things considered. 


LATE CABBAGE. 


I supposes 3 >u know all about late cabbage. Every- 
body does. J have seen persons who had never suc- 
ceeded iz ra:.ing a dozen good heads, all ready with a 





neat package of advice upon the subject, and prepared 
to deal it out with a lavish hand on short notice. I’ve 
seen such persons put out plants in a cornfield, where 
no manure had been thrown fora dozen years. I have 
seen them set in a garden, and hoed twice or thrice 
during the season ; and have heard that planter mourn- 
fully wail,as the melancholy days came on, “I wonder 
what's the matter with them there darned cabbages!” 

The seed for late cabbage should be sown the last 
week in April, or the first in May. It isa mistake to 
sow very early. If the bed is made along a tight fence 
or against the side of a building, the little black flea 
will not trouble them. Do not allow them to stand too 
thickly. The 15th of June is early enough to trans- 
plant, although it can be done the Ist. They will suo- 
ceed, put out the 4th of July. If your plants are good. 
your land well enriched, and the hoe freely used, you 
may be about as sure of a good crop of cabbage as of 
anything in this variable world. 

From the many varieties we select the few: 


LARGE Fiat DutcH.—All things considered, this va- 
riety is the surest to head, is the hardiest, and fully 
equal in flavor to any grown. Our favorite. 

DRUMHEAD Savoy.—A celebrated cabbage, and well 
wortby its reputation. I have never succeeded as well 
with it as with the Flat Dutch. You may, however. 

MARBLEHEAD MAmMotTH.—One of the largest oab- 
bages cultivated. If the soil is rich it will grow to an 
enormous size. Heads freely, and is of very good qual- 
ity—a rare thing with such robust growers. 

CHAPPELL’S RED PIcKLING.—A new variety, and of 
@ much brighter color than the other red3. It is raisod 
purposely for pickling. 


LETTUCE. 


It can be sown in a hot-bed, thinned out, and left 
there until ready for the table, or can be transplanted 
in the garden, setting the plants eight or ten inches 
apart. Earty TENNIS BALL is best for this purpose. 
For sowing in the spring, in the open ground, I name 
but one variety, and that one rather ahead of any- 
thing I have ever grown. I6 is called Earty Kea. It 
is very early, a rapid header, and of a beautiful straw 
color when fully matured. It is fit for the table of a 
President. Then why should I introduce a rival? 

Many sow lettuce very thickly and never thinit. It 
will never head that way. Treated thus, it is not let- 
tuce, but simply a refined sort of fodder. When the 
plants are well up, thin to eight or ten inches apart 
After doing so once, it will never be necessary to tall 
youagain. Early Egg is advertised by but one seeds- 
man—that is, as farasI know. Hunt him up! 


RADISH. 


To be worth anything the radish must have a quick 
growth. Rotten wood from the forest is excellent to 
mix with the soil. The seed germinates very readily. 
Sow as early in the spring as possible, in drills six 
inches apart, thinning to two inches in the drill. Rad- 
ishes are divided into two classes—Summer and Win- 
ter. Of the Summer we have 

Lone ScARLET SHORT-Torp.—This is the favorite mar- 
ket radish in all localities. Six or seven inches long, 
and of first-rate quality when young. Needs rather 
more room than the other summer sorts. 

ScARLET OLIVE-SHAPED, Wu1TB Trp.—This variety is 
often called New French Breakfast. It is as beautiful 
asitis good. Rather small. 

Rep Turnirp.—An inch, more or less, in diameter. 
The skin is scarlet and the flesh of a beautiful, creamy 
white. Unsurpassed when young, 


The winter varieties of radish should be sown in the 
summer, and about the same time as turnips. Of them, 
we name Chinese Rose Winter, Chinese White Winter, 
and the Black Spanish. ach and all are good, and 
need no particularizing. 





A JAPANESE COMPOSITION. 
A YOUNG Japanese studying in this country 


wrote a composition in his school a few weeks 
ago, which may be of interest to the readers of the 
Christian Union. He is a young man of abouttwenty, 
and has been studying English a little more than a 
year. No changes have been made in the composition 
except those of spelling and grammar, which were 
necessary here and there to make it intelligible. 


‘*NEW-YEAR’S DAY.” 


The western nations have their customs entirely dif- 
ferent from the oriental. When I came here from the 
other hemisphere, I found the customs entirely new, 
and everything seemed to me curious. I am now very 
much enjoying the learning of the new customs, [ 
hope the oriental nations will become more familiar 
with the western customs, and the western nations 
with those of the oriental. After having known each 
other more familiarly, I believe there would be notice 1 
many points of similarity between the customs of 
both, which would show us that the natural tenden- 
cies of the nations are similar, and [would] increase 
their friendly feeling still more, Your children like to 
get little things and our children too. You have the 
story of Santa Clans, and we have a story of the ship 
of wealth. Our people say that on the last night of the 
year, the deity of wealth is rowing round on the roofs 
of the houses with different kinds of precious things 
in his ship, and gives them only to the boy who is 
good and obedient. Now you see the similarity of the 
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customs, owing to the similarity of the natural ten- 
dencies of the nations. 

“The new-year’s day is kept by your people, and by 
our people too, and I notice many points in the cus- 
toms that are precisely similar. I will tell you now 
about our customs on New-Year’s Day, which I suppose 
to be interesting to you so much as learning your 
customs is tome. In the last day of the year we sit 
into the night and watch the old year [out], and next 
morning we get up early and celebrate the new year. 
The first morning of the new-year is called the begin- 
ning of the three. This morning is the beginning of 
the day, of the month, and of the year, consequently 
everything in this morning ought to be new and fresh. 
All the rooms and the parlor of the house are adorned 
in a particular manner, which represents a new and 
fresh view, All the family getting up very early wash 
their faces with cold water, which is called the young 
water, or take warm baths, which are called the young 
baths. All the dresses are made new particularly for 
the New-Year’s Day, and called the New-Year’s dress. 
Everybody makes the dress the richest he can. All 
the family looks fresh, so that husband and wife re- 
collect their wedding night. 

“The first thing to do in this morning is to offer the 
prayer to God in the family group; meanwhile the 
happy tea, (so we call it), and rich dishes are made 
ready on the table by the maid-servant, who must get 
up earlier [than the rest]. The happy New-Year’s 
Day is a sleepy morning to the seryant. The gentle- 
man goes out to call on his friends, and the lady is 
staying at home to receive the calls of some bodies. 
The lady is sitting in the parlor, and the servant is 
standing at tke door. The little refreshments are wait- 
ing [fer] the caller on the table in the back parlor. 
Somebody, who is not much acquainted, leaves his own 
card with the servant, and goes out without to see the 
lady. Theacquainted gentleman enters into the parlor, 
and wishes a happy New-Year to the lady; but these 
words are too short to spend many minutes, and the 
time should be spent by speaking of weather and 
season. They speak oftentimes about the things they 
had in the old year. They must not say “ yesterday,” 
or “ day before yesterday,’ but ‘‘in the last year.” 
They misspeak it very often, and the misspeaking 
causes a great laugh. Oh, how happy voices in the 
parlor through the day! 

‘*On the second day ladies cull together, but not nec- 
essarily only on this day, but during the week, 
because if ladies speak together they spend a quite 
long time, so that they cannot run round to all their 
friends on the same day. Iam speaking now about 
the Japanese ladies, but not the Americans. The 
Chinese character [in writing] is not a letter, but 
each character is a little figure representing something, 
and having its own meaning,as you know. Forinstance, 
a figure simply oval is the character meaning mouth ; 
and one in which a short horizontal line is added 
within, meansio say or to speak, while the short line re- 
presents the tongue. And the Chinese have a char- 
acter representing three woman together, whose mean- 
ing is I don’t know why, @ noisy speak. 

“Tf the friends are living far away from the city, we 
write to them letters called the New-Year’s letters, 
whose style is particular: ‘My dear sir:—We enjoy to 
have such a New-Year, so happy and so peaceful. I 
suppose youand your family are enjoying good health, 
and going to have the happy new spring, when the 
young bud of the tree and the green leaf of the grass 
will spring out. All my family, with myself, are 
quite well, and going to enjoy the spring with you. 
Through the last year you have shown to me your 
kindness and friendship, for which Iam very much 
thankful, and wish you to be the same as before. We 
have still the cold weather; I wish you to take care of 
it. Ihave here agreat many things to write to you, 
but I shall rather keep them until [our] next meeting 
in the spring, when the day will be longer and we shall 
bave more time.’ 

“This is the general style of the New-Year’s letter. 
I wish now to speak more about our customs, but, fol- 
lowing the New-Year’s letter, I shall keep them [my 
thoughts] until the next time, when I shall come here 
and see you again—good-bye.”’ 

Thus far the composition. Not a word has been 
added to it but those in brackets. 

The Japanese year begins in our February or March, 
not always upon the same day in our calendar, for 
their months are lunar months, of 29 and 30 days each 
alternately, and hence the year is falling behind 
ours continually. Once in four years they make up the 
loss by an intercalated month. The months are named 
by their number from one to twelve, and the days 
from one to 29 or 30, There is no division of the days into 
weeks, for they have no knowledge of the institution 
ot the Sabbath. To meet the need of rest and recrea- 
tion, they have holidays at irregular intervals. 
Generally the first and fifteenth of each month are 
holidays, and there are enough others to make up the 
number in a year nearly to our number of Sundays. 
These days are in most cases sacred to some deity, but 
the observance of the holiday is not required by law. 
In some schools, besides the usual holidays, work is 
suspended on certain regularly recurring days through 
each month; for instances, on the firsts and sixths, 
that is, on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th. There 
is, however, a general tendency to adopt our division of 
days into weeks, with a holiday in each week, because 
the advantage of such regularity is recognized. This 
case should be added to those already known, which 
prove that the tradition of the Sabbath is by no 
means universal. 








The Church. 


HOME. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND THE PACIFIC STATES. 


HE Presbyterian Record says that the attention 

of the church has never been sufficiently turned 

to the mission fields among the Rocky and Sierra Ne- 

vada Mountains, and on the Pacific Slope. Of their 

new mission to Salt Lake City it says that it is meet- 

ing great success, and holds out large promises of good. 
Let us glance at Utah and the Pacific Slope. 


POLYGAMY AND UTAH. 


The present religious state of the territory of Utah 
is one of deep interest and great moment. The question 
of the permanence of polygamy, and its influence on 
the social system, is one of fundamental moment to 
any state. Dr. Draper clearly sets forth the influence 
of polygamy in consolidating the Mohammedan sys- 
tem in Asia and Africa, and suggests that it may be- 
come a permanent element in America, introducing an 
Asiatic state of society on this continent, 

The Presbyterian Record says that the civil, social, 
and religious aspects of Utah ought to excite the solici- 
tude of the whole country and church, and to call 
forth greatly increased efforts. In the territory there 
are one hundred thousand Mormons, and from 
fifteen to twenty thousand Gentiles so-called, and yet 
the Presbyterian Church has but one established mis- 
sionary among them. 

As to the proper legal mode of treating the Mormons 
itis generally agreed that polygamy and a political 
theocracy ought not to be tolerated asa part; of our 
social system. But there are those who think that 
polygamy should be allowed to die out, after prohibit- 
ing it for the future. A correspondent of the Nation, 
not a Mormon, regards the prosecution of them by 
our government as persecution, and undertakes to 
set forth some of the practical good results of their 
system. Far different seems to be the view of the res- 
ident Gentiles, so called. 

The Salt Lake Tribune presents an interior view of 
the state of things in Utah that deserves attention. It 
was written in various articles during the session of 
the Constitutional Convention, and just before the 
transmission of the newly formed Constitution to 
Washington. 

The editor affirms, what is generally believed, that 
it was the purpose of Brigham Young and his associ- 
ates to establish a permanent, independent theocracy 
in Utah, and thus sketches its progress: 

“For twenty years past a religio-political power has 
been insidiously growing up in Utah, and while isola- 
tion lasted the influence of Brigham Young increased 
so imperceptibly that the people themselves scarcely 
realized by how firm a grip they were held. Chances 
for apostasy were precluded and the community en- 
thralled, first, by polygamy, next by the doctrine of 
blood atonement aud consecration of property; then 
came systems of cotperation, and lastly, schools of the 
Prophets and other schem:¢s by which it was intended 
to absorb the entire wealth of the territory and make 
the people depend upon the priests for their subsis- 
tence. Another ten years of isolation and Brigham 
a would have been absolutely King over ‘ Is- 
rael,’”’ 

But this course of events was arrested by the open- 
ing of the great Union Pacific Railroad. Isolation was 
no longer possible. Inthe ordering of divine Provi- 
dence, mines of precious metals were opened, drawing 
into the territory a large anti-Mormon population, 
and now, to use the words of the editor, ‘*‘ the theoc- 
racy is being assailed at every vital point.’’ He men- 
tions particularly Hickman’s Confessions, showing up 
the secret workings of one side of Mormonism, and 
Mrs. Stenhouse’s revelations of the influence of polyg- 
amy, and the magnetic influence of Mr. Fitch 
over the Mormon mind. Hence he says, ‘‘ To-day 
there is a conflict of ideas among church-members 
themselves, which would not have been tolerated 
fora momenta few yearsago. It must therefore be 
conceded by all who are watching the eourse of events 
that there is a peaceful but rapid revolution going on 
in Mormonism, which will end in rooting out the last 
vestige of polygamy and the divine right to rule in 
Utah. 

‘*Never before in the history of Mormonism has 
there been such an onslaught against the power of the 
church as at the present time, and never was the King- 
dom so near disintegration as now.”’ 

If this is the state of things, the question arises, 
What will be the relations of the new Constitution to 
polygamy? 

It may cause surprise to learn that such is the desire 
of the Mormons to become a State, that Brigham 
Young and the leaders are prepared, as appears by the 
following section, to surrender polygamy if it is essen- 
tial to secure that result: 

“Sth. That such terms, if any, may be prescribed by 
Congress as a condition of the admission of said State 
into the Union as shall if ratified by a majority vote 
of the people thereof at such time and under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by this Convention 
thereupon be included within and constitute a portion 
of this Ordinance.” 

Omitting polygamy, the Mormon leaders still desire 
in other respects to control their followers as before, 
and therefore they opposed the right of secret ballot, 
and tried to introduce the marking and numbering of 
the ba‘lot, so that every man’s vote might be known, 
and they might retain their power over their fol- 
lowers. 

They also proposed to take the name of the State 
from the Book of Mormon, calling it Deseret instead 











of Utah. This, the editor assures us, isan outrage on 
the anti-Mormon citizens of the territory, and an insult 
to the people of the United States who regard the Book 
of Mormon as an infamous imposition. 

The Constitution is soon to be acted upon by the na- 
tional government, and they will be called on by every 
intelligent American to see to it that both polygamy 
and a Mormon theocracy be excluded from the State, 
asa part of the social system, before it shall be ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The Occident (Presbyterian) states that the San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary is now organized by the 
Board of Directors, according to the plan adepted by 
the Synod, and instruction is provided for by profes- 
sors provisionally acting under the appointment of 
the Board. 

The Board of Trustees consists of nine clergymen 
and six laymen, of whom W. A. Scott, D.D., is Presi- 
dent, and R. J. Trumbull, Secretary. 

The Seminary isin its infancy, there being at this 
time but four students in attendance, but there can 
be no doubt that it has before it a great and glorious 
future, through the blessing of God. The Pacific 
Theological Seminary (Cong.) is a little further ad- 
vanced. It has two professors and seven students, an 
endowment of $50,000, and a library of 1,500 volumes. 
Rey. James A. Benton, D.D.,is the president. These 
are the only two theological seminaries reported in 
California. Others, no doubt, will arise in their sea- 
son. There is, however, no want of colleges in this 
State. Nineteen are reported by the Commissioner of 
Education. Of these, the Roman Catholics have the 
most, but the Protestant denominations are also rep- 
resented. In the University of California, at Oakland, 
a State institution, there are 247 students in all de- 
partments. In St. Ignatius’ College (R.C.) at San 
Francisco, there are 559 males in all departments. In 
Santa Clara College there is a library of 12,000 volumes. 
In the other institutions, the libraries range from 2,000 
volumes down to none. From this may be seen what 
are the resources of California as to books for con- 
sultation. Some wealthy capitalist could not do bet- 
ter than to give half a million of dollars to found a 
library worthy of the future greatness of California. 

OREGON. 

Bishop Morris states that the schools at Portland 
are full and require enlargement. A large building 
is needed for a Grammar and Divinity school, includ- 
ing a chapel, library, school-rooms and dormitories. 
He says, ‘‘ We had in these two schools last year 179 
pupils, and this year shall have fully 300. Where in 
any of the Eastern States can a similar work be built 
up from the foundation in less than three years? This 
success is due under God, to the ability and faithful- 
ness of our teachers, and to the very favorable open- 
ing in this field for schools of this grade and char- 
acter.”’ 

This incipient theological seminary is the only one 
in Oregon. Five colleges are reported by the United 
States Commissioner. The Pacific University, at 
Forest Grove, of which Rev. S. H. Marsh, D.D., is 
President, is perhaps best known, and is probably tae 
oldest. Init are 98 students. In the Methodist Col- 
lege at Salem, Oregon, called Willamette University, 
are 256 students in all departments. The President is 
lI’. M. Gatch, A.M. The other three make little or no 
report, and may be more nominal than real. 

In Washington there is reported neither college nor 
theological seminary. 

Such is a view of the higher institutions in the great 
States on the shores of the Pacific. If we could see the 
completion of the three great transcontinental rail- 
roads, and the development of the future commerce 
of Asia, Europe and America through them we should 
see how much is involved in these beginnings and be 
as liberal in providing for the Pacific States in season 
as we have been for the Eastern and the interior 
States. 


FOREIGN. 
DEBATE AT ROME. 


DEBATE has occurred at Rome, which “for 

importance and dramatic interest does not 
yield to any on record. The debates of Luther at 
the opening of the Reformation, with Papal legates 
and divines, related to doctrines that, however im- 
portant, were not fundamental to the very existence of 
the Papacy. But in this debate the very existence of 
the Papal power is involved. 

The debate resulted from a challenge of Protestant 
clergymen to discuss the alleged fact of Peter’s com- 
ing to Rome. 

Sciarelli, who opened the debate, thus laid down 
his position: ‘‘The Roman theologians maintain that 
St. Peter wasin Rome in A.D. 42,in the second year 
of the Emperor Claudius; that he there held a pontifi- 
eate for twenty-five years; and that he died in the 
year 66, under the Emperor Nero.” Thus the fact of 
Peter’s coming to Rome, and acting there as Pope, is 
fundamental to the Papal claim. With respect to this, 
Scarellisaid, ‘‘I shall prove that at this time St. Peter 
did not come to Rome, and with that will fall all the 
Catholic edifice.” 

He then went on, and by the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and by the historical references of the 
Epistles, proved ‘that Peter could not have been at 
Rome during the first seventeen years of the twenty- 
five assigned to his papacy, because he can be proved 
to have been elsewhere. After this Paul went to 
Rome, and Peter was not there, as Paul’s epistles to 
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Timothy show. Rome was not Peter’s field, but Baby- 
lon, where the Jews were, and where he dates his first 
epistle. 

The force of the argument was so great that Fabiani, 
the Papal champion, in his reply gave up the twenty- 
five years of Peter’s pontificate, and only claimed the 

-simple fact that at some time he came to Rome. La 
Capitale, a daily liberal paper at Rome, from which 
these facts are taken, thus puts it: 

‘“‘T give up the first part,” said Fabiani. ‘‘ We shall 
not speak of the date of Peter’s coming to Rome, nor 
of the time that he remained there.”’ [Great laughter.] 
“‘ It was confessing himself beaten on the most impor- 
tant points. He abandoned point-blank the twenty- 


five years of the pontificate of St. Peter, and that is | 


the main point. All the Roman edifice was overturned 
yesterday evening in the hall of the Accademia Tiber- 


nia, with a great crash.’’ As to the fact that Peter | 


was at Rome atall, he said, “‘ For us, gentlemen, it will 


be sufficient for us to prove that St. Peter wasin Rome | 


one Gay only, and then we shall have conquered.” 
‘Such a confession,” says La Capitale, ‘ which was 
equivalent to abandoning all that the Catholic Church 
has always asserted, created the most profound sensa- 
tion. All expected that Fabiani would atleast give some 
proof that St. Peter was in Rome, even for one day.” 

But the proof was not given. All that he could 
allege was ecclesiastical tradition of a much later date. 

To him Signor Ribetti replied, and was followed by 
the priest Cipolla on the Papal side. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, Gavazzi did 
not speak, but the meeting was adjourned till the next 
evening. Owing to the general and intense interest in 


the debate, the room was crowded both evenings, and | 
many could not gain admission. On the second even- | 
ing, Gavazzi spoke in a manner that excited the ad- | 


miration of all, and in a truly Christian spirit, and so 
completely annihilated the Papal argument that the 
Protestants professed a perfect readiness to close the 
debate without any further reply. To him the priest 
Guidi made a reply, and the discussion closed. 

La Capitale says, ‘‘ The sittings closed with the 
greatest order, and with much satisfaction on the 
part of the liberal audience. In fact, truth and prog- 
ress could not have obtained a moresplendid triumph. 
Theclergy yesterday abandoned the pretended twenty- 
five years of the — of St. Peter, and could not 
even prove that he had been one single day at Rome.”’ 

The feeling of the popular journals is that of satisfac- 
tion at the defeat of the champions of the Papal cause. 
La Capitale remarks as to the moral influence of this 
great debate: 

“This public dispute, this struggle of different prin- 
ciples, the acceptance on the part of the Vatican of 
this battle, which liberty of thought had offered to the 
Papacy, isa greatevent. All understood that the dis- 
cussion took place with the consent of Pius IX. There 
can Leno doubt about this. The Catholic elergy could 
not bave taken a step so daring, so dangerous, of such 
moment, without not only being authorized, but being 
commanded to doso. The public was struck with im- 
mense surprise at seeing the Papacy at last coming out 
into the field of free discussion, which for it is the field 
of death.” 

The most remarkable fact is that the Pope should 
have sanctioned the discussion. Probably he had never 
thoroughly investigated the question, and received the 


Papal dogma by faith. But his faith cannot endure 
thorough historical discussion. The Gazetta di Roma 
says: 


“‘Itis known for certain that the Pope, speaking to 
a person of position, expressed his displeasure at the 
discussion, not for its having taken place, but because 
cf the poverty of the arguments adduced by the de- 
fenders of the Catholic position, so that the doubts 
that have hitherto been felt in the question will only 
be increased. 

The correspondent of the London Times also says, 
**The priests would not have entered the arena of 
public controversy on a subject of this nature 
without leave and license from the Vatican.’”’ He 
notices also with great approbation the courtesy 
and moderation with which both sides aivanced 
their arguments, seeming to prove that even in 
Rome intolerance is on the decline. The debate has 
been reported on the Papal side by the reporters of the 
(cumenical Council, and on the Protestant side by 
the parliamentary stenographers. 

The presiding officers were Prince Mario Chigi 
and Advocate De Dominicis Tosti for the Catholics, 
and Messrs. Phillips ard Pigott for the Protestants. It 
is natural that Gavazzi should exult in this triumph of 
free discussion in Rome, independently of the issue of 
the arguments, and in this view he says, writing to a 
friend in Dublin: 7 

“It is here considered the greatest event of the cen- 
tury, even more than the material entrance of oar 
army by the breach of Porta Pia. It is the entrance, 
after fourteen centuries of mental enslavement, of the 


freedom of thought, of examination, of choice. More- | 
over, itis an admission that the doctrines of Rome are | 


subject to controversy, and can be refuted and denied. 
This circumstance alone contributed a complete revo- 
lution in the Roman system of blind obedience and 
compulsion. Moreover still, it is an explicit confession 
of our rights, because till then to the present time 
they tried to treat us as apostates, heretics, almest like 
brigands, and yet they are now obliged to recognize us 
as true belligerents, and their equal compeers in the 
field of discussion. Under those circumstances, the 
fact of our controversy took the —- proportions, 
and its uppermost importance was well understood by 
all classes here, especially for its incalculable conse- 
quences. We have to be glad of the result. Of course 
no decision was arrived at, and both parties amicably 
left the pone to judge for themselves on the proots 
we advanced.”’ 

For most of our facts we are indebted to the Primi- 
tive Methodist and to the Nonconformist, though other 
statements have been consulted. 


| ____‘Tke Week. 








From Tuesday, March 12, to Monday, March 18. 


FFICIAL action on Mr. Fish’s dispatch has not 

as yet been made public in England—has not 
| indeed taken place. A Cabinet meeting has considered 
the subject, and the telegraph says that the note is 
| thought to open the way for renewed negotiations. 
The London Times protests against what it seems to 
fear is a popular sentiment, namely, a willingness to 
accept a friendly reply to Mr. Gladstone’s note as 
the basis for future consideration of consequential 
damages, and wishes, apparently, to throw the Treaty 
overboard bodily. 


The Investigation Committees, of which there are 
near a dozen, did not accomplish anything of great 
moment during the week. The Arms Inquiry has 
failed to develop any frauds on the part of Govern- 
ment officials—the worst that appears thus far being 
| the possible fact that a good bargain for the Govern- 

ment was concluded without a strict adherence to the 

letter of the neutrality laws. The Custom-house 

Committee has examined several important witnesses, 
| including ex-Cellector Murphy himself, and amidst 

such amass of evidence some new facts have come 
| out. None of them are of very general interest. 


New Hampshire is the first of the States to declare 
| her renewed allegiance to the Republicans. The Dem- 
| ocratic success last year was hailed with great delight 
by the leaders of that party; but it was regarded in 
well-informed Republican circles as merely a tempo- 
rary defection, due more to the carelessness of indi- 
viduals than to any general change of sentiment 
toward the Administration. This opinion was proved 
correct by the election on Tuesday, which resulted in 
the choice of a Republican Governor, Ezekiel A. Straw, 
by a majority of something like 1,200. The Senate 
stands Republican 8, Democratic 4, and the House, so 
far as heard from, gives the Republicans about 59 mi- 
jority. 


Coneress.—That clause of the Appropriation Bill 
which devotes $50,008 to the Civil Service Commission, 
was passed in the Senate by a close vote, and the other 
features of the bill were under discussion until Thurs- 
day, when it was passed with sundry amendments, 
among which was one providing $50,000 to pay for 
printing the laws instead of having them published in 
newspapers. Wednesday was occupied by further dis- 
cussion of the Conkling Resolution, calling on the Pres- 
ident for information as to the number of recommend- 
ations for office made by the Senators from New York, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska, but no vote was 
reached. The Tariff Bill, as reported by the Finance 
Committee, reducing the tariff by $22,000,000, caused a 
warm debate. Mr. Sherman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, spoke at great length on the financial con- 
dition of the country, showing how the proposed 
reduction could be effected. He was followed 
by Mr. Scott, who favors protection, but wants 
tea and coffee placed on the free-list. In the House, 
the Post-Office Appropriation Bill nominally took 
precedence over other business, but no vote was 
reached. A good deal of miscellaneous work was 
done. The Yerba Buena Island Bill was sent back 
to the Committee, with instructions as to appraisement 
which cannot be altogether satisfactory to the Central 
Pacific Railroad. Members are, in accordance with a 
resolution passed a few days since, sending in names 
of Southerners who may properly be included in the 
Amnesty Bill, and somebody has sent the name of ex- 
Governor Vance, of North Carolina, which caused 
some discussion. On Friday a resolution was intro- 
| duced and passed, instructing the Committee on Com- 
merce to inquire into the alleged combination of rail- 
reads known as the Southern Improvement Company, 
which is said to aim at controlling the transportation 
of oilfrom the regions which produce it to the sea- 
beard. The Senate bill extending the time allowed to 
Wisconsin to complete a road from Lake St. Croix to 
Lake Superior was discussed, and an amendment ad- 
| ded to it, by a close vote, forfeiting all lands granted 
to the State, and reserving them to actual settlers, un- 
| der the Homestead Lav. 





Some weeks ago we announced a rumored com- 
bination of English and American stockholders in the 
Erie Railroad, who, with General Sickles as counsel, 
proposed to overthrow the Gould-Fisk management of 
the road, and institute a new order of things. The su2- 
cessful execution of this plan we were able to mention 
very briefly as we went to press last week. Of course 
| we cannot go into the niceties of the campaign, nor of 
the final battle, but here follow the general features. 
General Sickles has been the commander of the attack- 
ing party, and has managed his plans with great wis- 
dom and forethought. Having obtained the control 
of some twenty-three millions of stock, he ascertained 
who among the directors were friendly to Gould, and 
who could be depended upon to favor a change of ad- 
ministration. The successor of Fisk in the vice-presi- 
dency of the road was among the first to render ma- 
terial assistance to the innovators. The crisis was pre- 
cipitated by a credited report that Gould was about to 
raise money, presumably for use at Albany, by throw- 
ing a large amount of stock uponthe market. Are- 
quest calling for a director’s meeting having been 
made and disregarded by Gould, such a meeting was 











called by the vice-president, 0. 8. P. Archer, who, by 
the way, was, for reasons, secretly elected * vice- 
president of the road a few days before Fisk's death, 
The meeting was duly organized in the directors’ room 
at the Twenty-third Street offices. An injunction was 
served on the meeting, but was disregarded, where- 
upon resignations of old and elections of new directors 
were in order. Mr. Gould was removed 1:'9™ the presi- 
dency as soon as the board of directors was complete, 
and General John A. Dix was elected in his place. 


Long before this the building was well filled with 
police and supposed partisans of the Gould manage- 
ment, and several times a row is said to have been im- 
minent. The police acted simply as preservers of the 
peace, and barring one or two doors burst open, and oc- 
casional movesas one party or the othersought toocoupy 
some rocm or to secure certain documents, Monday’ 
night passed in comparative quiet. Gould held out dur-- 
ing a part of Tuesday, but finding that his subordinates 
were obeying the orders of the new dynasty, he open- 
ed negotiations, and sent in his resignation, which was 
courteously accepted, and then the elections of Mon- 
day were reaffirmed, for form’s sake, and Gould es- 
corted General Dix to the president's chair. So ends 
one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of 
commercial filibustering. Months have been spent in 
preparing for a coup d’etat, and we cite the Tribune's 
authority for saying that at first all efforts were di- 
rected toward securing the desired end through logis- 
lation. Buta confidential agent of Gould's went over 
to the side of reform, and at his suggestion a line of 
policy was 2dopted, having for its object the under- 
mnining of the then ruling powers, and the slightly ir- 
regular but perfectly conclusive revolution which has 
actually been effected. Naturally there has been a 
lively time in Wall Street over Erie stock, which has 
advanced from about 35 to47 within the week. And 
as a foretaste of achanged policy, the board has passed 
resolutions promising that the stockholders shall here- 
after control the Girection ofthe company; recalling 
the authority granted to Gould to issue twenty-two 
millions of convertible bonds, and forthwith closing 
the stock transfer-books of the company. 


At Albany, where it seems the Gould party ex- 
pected that the blow would fall, the reaction was al- 
most painful. There is scarcely room for doubt that 
money was freely spent in the lobby by the Erie in- 
terest, and by the other great corporations, in order, 
on the one band, to defeat the repeal of the Classifiea- 
tion Act, and on the other to secure the passage of the 
Southmayd Bill, which meets the views of the reform- 
ers. The overturning which we have described, of 
course acts on the complicated machinery of the 
“Third House’ as patent brakes act on an expres3 
train. We hope that the result would have been the 
samein any case, but the vote was probably hastened 
in both houses by the displacement of Gould, and the 
consequent demoralization of his agents. The Senate 
passed the reform measure on Thursday, and the 
House followed its example on Friday. We take it 
that the rich corporations, whose money, if we may 
credit currert report, has been used to influence legis- 
lation’ against the ‘Erie Ring,’’ feel the satisfaction 
which is the reward of virtue, in seeing their wishes © 
fulfilled, albeit the money was needlessly expended. 
The famous Classification Act will shortly be inopera- 
tive, and whatever the financial condition of the com- 
pany may be, it is everywhere admitted that the new 
mavagement finds the road in admirable working or- 
der. 


Joseph Mazzini, the Italian patriot, died at Pisa 
on the 11th inst., aged 64 years. He has been engaged, 
ever since he was old enough to feel an interest in 
public affairs, in nearly every political conspiracy 
which had for its object the overthrow of despotism 
and the establishment of genuine liberty. He was an 
orator, an editor, a soldier, 2 prisoner, an: exile, a finan- 
cier, and in short everything except an International, 
with which society in its communistic branches he 
never sympathized, and was consequently looked upon 
as too conservative by the more radical of his fellow- 
patriots. To the world at large, however, he has never 
seemed to errin that direction, and he will go into his- 
tory as the most devoted of workers in the cause of 
Italian unity and freedom. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy episode of his career was his connection with 
the Garibaldian movement in 1849, when he was made 
Dictator of ‘* Republican Rome,” stood the siege of 
the French under General Oudinot, and only resigned 
his position in the Triumvirate when the Assembly re- 
fused to carry the war into the provinces. His life- 
long devotion to the cause of Italian unity and free- 
dom have secured him a high rank among modern re- 
formers, and even his many political enemies will 
probably admit the purity of his motives and his noble 
character as a man. 

Marshal Bazaine will provably be tried by his peers 
for the surrender of Metz, but the difficulty just now is to 
find the peers. A competent court-martial must, accord- 
ing to all military precedent, be composed of Marshals 
of France, but nearly all the officers of that grade were 
concerned in some capitulation, or other unsuccessful 
military operation, for which they are likely to be 
tried, and will, therefore, it is assumed, look with un- 
due leniency upon the action of their brother officer. 
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THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 


HE interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis 
in the light of the discoveries and theories of 
science has always been a fascinating problem to Bibli- 
cal scholars. Repeatedly has it been declared by one or 
another ingenious critic that the account of Moses is at 
last reconciled with the account of Geology. But the 
twofold difficulty forever recurs: it is not determined 
what Moses really says; and it is, if possible, still less 
certain what Geology says. On both sides we have our 
own shifting interpretations of the two revelations; 
and cur arbitrary ‘reconciliations’? can be but pro- 
visional. If we keep this truth in mind, however, thera 
is no harm, but real benefit, in throwing upon the page 
of Scripture the light (however wavering) of scientific 
inquiry. , 

A very candid and ingenious essay in this, direction 
has recently been made by Professor John Phin, late 
editor of the Technologist, in a little book, called The 
Chemical History of the Six Days of Creation. The 
peculiarities of this treatise are, on the Biblical side, a 
simple and reverent exegesis, and on the scientific side, 
the adoption of the chemical, rather than the geologi- 
cal stand-point, and the skillful use of the nebular hy- 
pothesis, which is not usually enlisted on the side of 
orthodoxy. We shall state in outline Prof. Phin’s ar- 
gument, referring curious readers to the book itself for 
furthcr details. 

1. Science and revelation equally point to a begin- 
ning. At the beginning, God created the heavens and 
the earth—that is, the material universe. Theaccount 
of Moses, commencing with this simple, sublime, and 
necessary introduction, passes at once to the progress- 
ive creation of our own planetary system and earth. 
Revelation goes with definiteness no further back; and 
the farthest reach of human reasoning (La Place’s 
physico-mathematical nebular hypothesis) begins just 
where Moses does, with the formless and void, that is 
nebular, diffused and inert condition of the matter of 
the solar system. 

2. The term “ day,” concerning which the commen- 
tators have wasted so many words, is fully defined by 
the inspired author himself. ‘God called the light, 
day, and the darkness he called night’’—‘‘and there 
was evening and there was morning’’—day one; that 
is to say, there was darkness first, then light. Thelight 
alone is specifically the day; butina broader sense, 
which still survives in our common usage, the term is 
extended over the accompanying period of darkness. 
The Mosaic “* days,’’ therefore, were not limited as to 
duration; the only limit set appears to be that of alter- 
nating darkness and light. 

3. Now the scientific record of creation indicates six 
periods of darkness and six periods of light; in the first 
four or five of these the work indicated by science and 
the work described by Moses agree perfectly; and for 
the fifth and sixth, the probability of such agreement 
is very great. This is Prof. Phin’s thesis. 

4, The statement that darkness prevailed, indicates 
the entire absence of active physical force as we know 
it. This conclusion fairly follows from the accepted 
philosophy of the correlation of forces, and corres- 
ponds with our conception of a diffusion of matter 
through space in atoms not acting upon one another. 
The command, “Let there be light!’’ may be para- 
phrased ‘‘ Let the physical forces act upon matter,” or 
‘“‘Let there be motion.’’ The gravitation of atoms 
toward each other, and the action of chemical affini- 
ties, would fill the universe with one glow of intense 
light. bis is the light of the first day; and Gliddon 
and others, in pointing out the ‘“ physical impossi- 
bility ’’ of light ‘‘ three whole days before the two great 
luminaries were created’ have exposed the blunder, 
not of Moses, but of their own sciolism. 

5. But the light thus generated by chemical affinity 
would pass away, and become converted into other 
forms of force. An indefinite period naturally ensues, 
during which the activity of matter is principally dis- 
played in its slow aggregation around a common cen- 
ter or centers. As the central sun attained relative 
density and control over the approaching, revolving 
universe of matter, it became a source of light and 
heat. Thus light, at the beginning the first mani- 
festation of the physical forces, passed into the motion 
of gravity, and this was again transformed, when mo- 
tion was arrested, into light nnd heat. The evening of 
the second day was the period of aggregation; the 
morning was the dawn of the central sun; the work 
was the creation of the firmament, or the derivation 
from the central sun of the star-systems, and the ar- 
rangement: of the interstellar spaces. The “‘ waters”’ 
were the fluid matter of the central sun and of ourown 
luminary—there being no term in Hebrew for the ab- 
stract ideas fluid and matter. The duration of this 
day is limited by the following period of relative dark- 
ness. 

6. The separation of the earth from the sun, as an 
incandescent mass of vapor, its gradual cooling and 
envelopment first by a deep atmosphere, then by a 
watery envelope upon its solid crust, are familiar de- 
ductions of science. The depth of such an atmosphere 
as contained at one time all the nitrogen, carbon, oxy- 
gen, by drogen,etc., now existing in our earth, water and 
air, must have been enormous. Its absorption of light 
would have excluded. the rays of the sun during the 
earlier stages of its history. These conclusions are 
illustrated by the present physical condition of the 
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sun itself, which is shown to be surrounded by an in- 
tensely luminous chromosphere, and an atmosphere 
hundreds of thousands of miles in depth, while its 
proper body is believed on strong evidence, to be dark. 
As the earth cooled, moreover, dense clouds would be 
formed, the darkness of which may be imagined from 
the feeble analogy of our blackest storms. This is the 
night ushering in the third day. That dayitself dawns 
when the ocean has been deposited, and the atmos- 
phere permits the passage of the solar rays. But the 
sun is still vast in size and comparatively feeble in in- 
tensity of light, though the quantity is enormous. It 
exists, but not as the luminary that rulestheday. The 
size of the sun and the great depth of the atmosphere 
maintain, in spite of the revolution of the earth, a 
continueus day, by the familiar process of refraction, 
just as in a minute degree, the light of the sun still con- 
tinues to reach us after he has set. In fact, when the 
sun’s lower edge apparently touches the horizon, his 
whole disk has really passed below it, and we see him 
in a-bent line. The light of the third day was probably 
dim, by reason of the absorption, but continuous, by 
reason of the refraction of theatmosphere. The eleva- 
tion of portions of the solid crust out of the sea, and 
the development upon them of vegetable life, are the 
reasonable, as well as revealed, work of this day. 

7%. The darkness preceding the fourth day was the 
result of the rapid evaporation of water introduced 
into the highly heated interior of the earth by exten- 
sive earthquakes. The clouds thus formed by the 
agency of the earth’s own heat would again wrap the 
globe in night, though of relatively short duration, and 
followed by a brighter sunlight and a clearer atmos- 
phere. This day, like the third, fifth and sixth, was 
continuous by reason of refraction. The sun and moon 
become the controlling luminaries of day and night, 
and the stars are visible through the transparent sky. 

8. Heretofore the periods of darkness have been 
caused by something other than the sun. It is sug- 
gested by Prof. Phin, that the evenings of the fifth and 
sixth days were the obscurations of the sun produced 
during the process of his contraction, by the leaving 
behind, as it were (according to the nebular hypothe- 
sis) of the rings which afterward became the planets 
Venus and Mercury. This process was simultaneous 
with the continued cooling, geologicaland atmospheric 
changes of the earth. permitting the appearance of 
fishes, reptiles and birds on the fifth, and mammals 
and man on the sixth day. ‘Creeping things,’ Prof. 
Phin translates, not reptiles, but ‘‘ beasts of prey that 
creep on their victims’’—or, prowling things. At the 
close of the sixth day, the ordinary succession of days 
by terrestrial rotation sets in. ‘It must be bornein 
mind that this change would be gradual. It would be 
difficult to say when the long day ended and the short 
day began, but then it would be difficult to say pre- 
cisely when our present days end and the nights be- 
gin.” 

We do not wish to discuss the foregoing speculation. 
It may suit some minds better than the cosmogonies of 
Prof. Dana, or Prof. Taylor Lewis, or the simple com- 
mentary of Dr. Conant, or aay other interpretation of 
the Scripture in the light of science; but those who are 
not yet suited at all can afford to wait in the oalm as- 
surance of the profound and eternal harmony of truth. 
At the present stage of our knowledge, we deem it 
enough to say that the coincidence between the Mosaic 
cormogony and the teachings of science is remarkable 
in kind and degree, touching, as no other ancient phil- 
osophy of creation does, the truth of the successive 
and orderly development of matter, organic life, and 
species of living things. As Moses, however, whatever 
he gave us, certainly did not give us a complete 
manual of astronomy, chemistry or geology, it 
seems evident enough that we must turn to science, 
not Scripture, for our categories of facts and our de- 
ductions of laws, satisfied to draw from the Word the 
sublime and precious doctrine it was meant to give— 
the doctrine of God above and in all His works. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


rm0 YOUNG MEN.—Young men, you are the 

architects of your own fortunes. Rely upon 
your own strength of body and soul. Take for your 
star, self-reliance, faith, honesty, and industry. In- 
scribe on your banner, “ Luck is a fool, Pluck is a hero.” 
Don’t take too much advice; keep at your helm and 
steer your own ship, and remember that the great art 
of commanding is to take a fair share of the work. 
Don’t practice too much humanity. Think well of 
yourself. Strike out. Assume your own position. 
Rise above the envious and jealous. Fire above the 
mark you intend to hit. Energy, invincible determi- 
nation, with a right motive, are the levers that move 
the world. Don’t drink. Don’t chew. Don’t smoke. 
Don’t swear. Don't deceive. Don’t marry until you 
can support a wife. Be in earnest. Be self-reliant. 
Be generous. Be civil. Read the papers. Make 
money and do good with it. Love truth and virtue. 
Love your country and obey its laws. If this advice be 
implicitly followed by the young men of the country, 
the millennium is near at hand.—Selected. 





ScripTuRE ILLUSTRATED.—Once, when we were 
close by the reputed tomb of Lazarus, our dragoman 
suddenly disclosed, by a peculiar way he had of 
managing his horse, that as soon as our troop was de- 
ployed in a line, so as to be able to listen attentively 
to him, he would communicate an important piece of 
information. We were at the moment upon the verge 





of that profound declivity just looking down on the 
precipitous path which led toward Jericho and the 
Jordan. From so commanding an eminence, any one 
can easily imagine our eyes would reach more than 
half around the horizon. We were soon in silent wait- 
ing, all along in a row. Then, with a sweep of his 
hand, of indescribable grandeur, covering in one ex- 
tensive swing the entire landscape from the Dead Sea 
to Bethel, ke exclaimed, thus fixing forever a disputed 
site for lost Bethpage: ‘‘Dere is the place where our 
Saviour he got his donkey!”—Dr. Chas. Robinson. 


—A writer in the Contemporary Review, remark- 
ing on the variety of knowledge it is desirable a min- 
ister should possess, says that a little physiology would 
not come amiss, and quotes, by way of illustration, an 
anecdote of the Roman Catholic Bishop Milner and the 
lady who came to him for spiritual counsel, relating 
some rather remarkable visions with which she said 
she had been favored. “O Father!” exclaimed the 
lady, ‘“‘are they not lovely? are they not heavenly? 
isn't it a blessed thing to be so privileged?” ‘Very 
lovely, very heavenly,” replied the old bishop, ‘“‘and, 
as you say, my dear child, it is a blessed privilege; but 
don’t you think you had better take a little blue 
pil?” 

—An inveterate drunkard once asked a Quaker 
whether he knew of a method whereby he could cure 
himself of his dominant vice. ‘Friend,’ answered 
Broadbrim, “it is as easy as keeping thine hand 
open.” “How can that be?’ said the drunkard. 
““Every man can keep his hand open; but as to ab- 
staining from liquor, that’s quite a different thing.” 
‘“‘T will tell thee, friend,” quoth the Quaker. ‘ When 
thee has gotten a glass of gin in thine hand, and before 
thee dost raise the tempting liquor to thy lips, open 
thine hand—and keep it open. Thee breakest the 
glass, but thee breakest not the laws of sobriety.” 


—Like most garments, like most carpets, every- 
thirg in life has a right side and a wrong side. You 
can take any joy, and by turning it around, find 
troubles on the other side; or, you may take the 
greatest trouble, and by turning it around, find joys 
on the other side. The gloomiest mountain never 
casts a shadow on both sides at once, nor does the 
greatest of life’s calamities.—Selected. 


—It appears that the “fifth wheel to a coach” is 
no longer superfluous. An inventive genius at Mound 
City, Illinois, has devised a fifth-wheel attachment to 
a buggy, which helps to turn both horse and earriage 
on a space not exceeding their length. 


—A fire in an Indiana town was put out, a few 
days ago, by a troop of boys, who bombarded it fu- 
riously with snow-balls. This snow-ball brigade con- 
stituted the only fire department which the town had, 
but it is not likely to be efficient in the month of 
August. 


—A young theological student, not far from Bos- 
ton, recently invited a young lady to attend a concert. 
The damsel’s answer to the invitation was in this wise: 
“If you come as a ‘temporary supply,’ I must decline 
the invitation. I am only hearing ‘regular candi- 
dates.’”’ He didn’t supply. 


—A number of eminent professors from Berlin, 
Halle, 'Leipsic, and other German universities, are 
willing to go to Strasbourg, and to assist in building 
up and reorganizing the university there on aGerman 
plan. 

—Overcome by ennui, two California convicts re- 
lieved the tedium of confinement by digging out of 
jail with a spoon. 


—Bulwer says poverty is only an idea, in nino 
cases out of tep, and that there is really more happi- 
ness among the working-men in the world than among 
those who are called rich. 


—Under the civil-service regulations, the female 
clerks in the Treasury Department, at Washington, 
are hereafter to receive such positions as their deserts 
merit, and take their ehances of promotion with the 
men in the department. 


—A young gentleman who had just married a little 
beauty, says: ‘‘She would have been taller, but sho is 
made of such precious materials that Nature couldna’t 
afford it.’’ 


—The practice of wearing veils over the eyes is 
said to be very injurious to the sight. 


—The catalogue alone of the British Museum con 
sists of 1,200 printed volumes. 


—The man whose hair turned white in a single 
night is surpassed by the girl who lost hers in one 
dance. 


—This saying is ascribed to John Brown: “It isa 
mighty big thing for a man to do all he can.” 


—A Cleveland coroner has adopted a miniature 
kerosene can as his badge of office. 


—Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 580 years old 
when she married. There’s hope for some of you other 
ladies, after all. 


—An eminent medical man in India strongly rec- 
ommendgs poultices of tea-leaves moistened with hot 
water as preferable to other remedies in the first stages 
of bruises and scalds. 


—When corn 1s converted into whisky, it must 
become the “ giddy maze” we hear of. 
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_The Little Folks, 


THE TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


WO little kittens one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel and then to fight. 
One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel began. 








“T’ll have that mouse!” said the bigger gat. 

**You’ll have that mouse? we'll see about that.” 
“T will have that mouse,” said the elder son. 

“* You sha’n’t have that mouse!” said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 
When the two little kittens began to fight; 
The old woman seized her sweeping-broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 
So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
- While the old woman finished sweeping the floor. 


Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
All wet with snow and cold as ice; 
For they found it was better that stormy night 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 
—Seiscted. 





THE CAT’S FUNERAL. 
BY MRS. LEORA B. ROBINSON. 


HERE was nothing remarkable about Tom 
Pinch. He was only a large, good-natured old 
cat; but somehow he had found his way to the hearts 
of the whole family, as only a cat can, and everybody 
humored his whims and moods as a matter of course. 
Grandma was kind to everybody and everything, 
and always had room in her lap for Tom Pinch when 
he chose to lie there instead of on the rug. Mamma 
always felt aqualm of conscience when she rocked on 
Tem’s tail,and Aunt Prue, who was a busy woman, 
would lay down her penat any time to let Tom out of 
the room when he told her he wanted to go out, or let 
him in when hecame and told her he wanted to come 
in. Even the cook, old Aunt Nancy, who despised 
cats, had a kind side for Tom, and petted him when 
nobody was looking. If then he Gould even make his 
way with such a vengeful foe to his tribe as old Aunt 
Nancy, how he must have been beloved by the chil- 
dren, and most of all by her whose own cat he was— 
his little mistrees, Florence. Richard and Emmaand 
Betty all together did not love Tom Pinch as Florence 
did, and Tom Pinch knew it. 

Late one summer afternoon Richard rushed into the 
sitting-room where his sisters were, telling a tale of 
woe. ‘Tom Pinch is out therein the yarddead! A 
cart has run over him, or some boys have stoned him, 
and you’d hardly know him, he looks so dreadful!”’ 

Then there was commotion, Florence cried out- 
right, Emma sobbed to herself, and Betty hid her face 
inherapron. Even Richard, boy as he was, brushed 
his eye with his coat-sleeve. At last Florence cried, 
“Where is he, Dick? Let me see him,” and Richard led 
the way, followed by the train of weeping sisters. 

It was shocking indeed! There, sure enough, lay 
poor Tom Pinch stark dead, just like any ordinary cat, 
with his brains knocked out. It was heartrending! 
At sight of him the children set up such a howl as was 
distressing to hear, and Florence broke forth into 
lamentations: ‘‘How could boys be so bad! Oh, my 
poor, poor Tom Pinch! Boys are the meanest things! 
Oh, let’s have a funeral!”’ 

“Well, well!’’ cried all the othoars, and quickly dried 
their tears. 

“Dick, run get us that nice box of yours. It’s just 
the thing; and Betty, won’t you run in and bring your 
doll’s new night-gown ?”’ said Florence. 

Betty went, yet hardly liking the turn things had 
taken, and brought the gown, and saw it safe on the 
cat before she could consent to the sacrifice. 

“Now, where shall we bury him?” asked the little 
undertaker. 

““Wouldn’t under the althea be a good place?” sug- 
gested Emma. 

‘* Just the spot! Just the spot he would have chosen— 
in the sunshine, and so quiet,’’’ said Florence. 

When they had their little pet shrouded and coffined 
they bore him to his last resting-plave under the al- 
thea bush, where they scooped out a grave and buried 
him with some genuine tears and a great show of grief 
—the tears, because they could not help crying, and 
the mockery, because they were ashamed of crying. 

When they had shaped the grave—for they all wanted 
to be sextons—they stuck up some sticks to mark the 
head and foot, and slowly returned to the house, at a 
loss what to do next. 

“I’m going to make a tombstone!”’ said Richard, 
taking out his jack-knife. 

“How can you whittle stone with a knife, Dick?” 
asked Emma. 

“I’ve seen plenty of tombstones made out of wood; 
haven’t you, Florence?” retorted Dick. 

“Of course,’ said Florence. ‘“ But we must have 
something on it, then. Let’s all write an epitaph on 
poor Tom Pinch!” 

** Well, oh well!” they all agreed. : 

“And then we will get mamma to decide which is 
best,”’ added Florence. 

“Oh, I thought you meant all write one together,” 
exclaimed Emma. 

‘*No, no; we should never do anything at that,” 
said Florence. ‘Now, let’s sit down and think by 





ourselves, and out of our four heads we ought to get 
scmething worthy of Tom.” 

“JT don’t think I can write what I think, and I can’t 
think of as ything but ‘My bird is dead, said Nancy 
Ray,’"’ said little Betty. 

“That’s just the thing, Betty; write a parody,” said 
Florence. 

“A parody! Whatisaparody? Itsounds as if it 
would be harder than an epitaph,” said Betty. 

“Why, no; just say ‘cat’ instead of ‘bird,’ that’s all,”’ 
said Florence. 

“My cat is dead, said Nancy Ray!” said little Betty, 
and they all laughed. 

“You must change itall the way through to suit, 
Betty. The cat was not Nancy Ray's. Do you see?” 

“Yes; I believe so,’’ said Betty. 

“Now, let’s all think!’’ said Florence, beginning to 
nibble at her pencil. 

The ladies looked over at the thoughtful group oo- 
easionally, and wondered what keptthem so still. 

At last Betty, with a sigh, exclaimed: “* This is the 
best I could parody: 

‘*My cat is dead, said Florence to-day, 
My cat is dead, I cannot play; 

Go put his corpse far, far away, 

My cat is dead, I cannot play.”’ 

This was greeted with such shouts of laughter that 
the grown folks looked up in wonder. 

““Now, Dick, you,” said Florence. 

“I could not think of any poetry,” said Richard, 
“Besides you all had the rhyming dictionary all the 
time, and prose is more dignified and more apt to be 
true.” 

“Why, Dick, what could be truer than Beftty’s 
poety? Alas, too true!”’ said Florence, laughing. 

‘*Well,” said Richard, “here it is: Departed this 
life, May 18th, Thomas Pinch, at the hands of some bad 
boys. He was a good eat, and well beloved.” 

This epitaph seemed to be quite as funny as the other, 
and they all laughed again. 

**What is the matter, ehildren?”’ asked their mo- 
ther. 

“They are laughing at me, mother!’’ said Dick. ‘‘ We 
will tell you all aboutit soon. Now, Em, let’s hear 
yours.”’ 

Emma said: 

‘* Our precious, petted, honored cat, 

We did not think to grieve for thee; 
Thou never more wilt catch a rat, 

For where thou’rt gone no rats will be. 
And thou art now a stark dead cat, 

What rat do you think afraid would be, 
Now that thou cans’t not smell a rat, 

Its plain a rat can now smell thee.” 


**Well, Em! I did not think you would treat poor 
Tom so,’’ said Florence. 

“And now Florence’s,’’ they all cry,and Florence 
was just about to begin, and had her lips open for that 
very purpose, when, instead, she gave one of the most 
unearthly screams that ever rang in that old house. 

Every one started to his feet, and ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter? What's the matter?’ was the cry, but Florence 
only pointed to the door, where stalking in as large a3 
life, was Tom Pinch. 

The children seeing him joined in the outery. Hvery 
one felt the contagion of fear. Miss Prue soreamed, 
and rushing to Florence, fairly shook her, and de- 
manded the meaning of the confusion, while thoughts 
of witchcraft rushed through her mind. 

“The cat! the cat!’’ cried the children. 

‘“ Well, what of the cat?’’ screamed Miss Prue. 

“There must be some mistake,’’ said Dick, the first 
to collect himself. ‘‘ We buried that cat this evening 
a foot deep, and have just written four epitaphs upon 
him, and there he is. I’m glad I said nothing bad about 
his ghostship.”” 

“Why, what on earth is the matter wid ye all?” 
broke in old Aunt Nancy. ‘I thought the last one of 
you was a-dyin’.’’ 

“These children have gone crazy, Aunt Nancy. 
Will you bring the lantern, and we will see what it 
means,’’ replied Miss Prte. 

“Oh!” squealed mamma, and drew her dress about 
her, as the cat came purring near. Every one there 
felt a little st perstitious about that cat. 

Aunt Nancy headed the procession, which, under 
Richard’s direction, led the way to the althea bush, 
Tom Pinch bringing up the rear, going to visit hisown 
grave. 

“‘Sake’s alive, honey,’ exclaimed Aunt Nancy, “and 
here's the grave as nateral as life. He must’a been a 
mole, and scratched out under ground, if he ever got 
out of there.” 

“Quick, Richard; dig it out, and let's see what it 
means,”’ said Miss Prue. 

Richard threw up the dirt rapidly, and soon brought 
to light the box, and on opening it, there lay the dead 
in undisturbed repose. 

They had buried the wrong cat. 








READ THIS, BOYS. 


GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applicants 
presented themselves to him. Out of the whole num- 


_ber, he in a short time selected one and dismissed the 


rest. 

“T should like to know,”’ said a friend, ‘‘on what 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman. ‘He had 
& great many. He wiped his feet when he came in, 





and closed the door after him, showing that he was 
careful. He gave up his seat instantly to that lame 
old man, showing that he was kind and thoughtful. 
He took off his cap when he came in, and answered 
my questions promptly and respectfully, showing he 
was polite and gentlemanly. He picked up the book 
which I had purposely laid upon the floor, and re- 
placed it on the table, while all the rest stepped over 
it or shoved it aside, and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding, showing that 
he was honest and orderly. When I talked with him I 
noticed that his clothes were carefully brushed, his 
hair in nice order, and his teeth as white as milk; and 
when he wrote his name, I noticed his finger-nails 
were clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like that 
handsome little fellow’s in the blue jacket. Don't you 
call those things letters of recommendation? I do, 
and I would give more for what I can tell about a boy 
by using my eyes ten minutes than all the letters he 
can bring me.’’—Selected. 








A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


NE day, a fine Newfoundland dog and a mastiff 

had a sharp discussion over a bone or some other 

trifling matter, and warred away as angrily as two 

boys. They were fighting on a bridge; and being 

blind with rage, as is often the ease, the first thing 
they knew, over they went into the water. 

The banks were so high that they were forced to 
swim some distance before they came to a landing- 
place. It was very easy for the Newfoundlander; ho 
was as much at home in the water as a seal. But not 
so poor Bruce; he struggled and tried his best to swim, 
but made little headway. Old Bravo (the Newfound- 
lander) had reached the land, and then turned to look 
at his old enemy. He saw plainly that bis strength 
was fast failing, and that he was likely to drown. So, 
what should that noble fellow do but plunge in, seize 
him gently by the collar, and, keeping his nose above 
water, tow him safely into port! 

It was funny to see these dogs look at each other as 
they shook their wet coats. Their glance said as 
piainly as words, ‘“‘ We'll never quarrel any more!”’— 
Presbyterian. 





New York, March 9th, 1872. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


HEN I told the story to papa that I read in 

the Christian Union (of the colored minister 
who said: “‘Get dewn off dem seats, both white man 
and color; I care no more for one, than [ do for the 
odder”’), he said itreminded him of a story he heard 
when he was a little boy, which was so funny I thought 
I would send it to you. Itis this: ‘‘A Dutch preacher, 
in the habit of ‘lining out’ the hymn, forgot to tako 
his spectacles with him one Sabbath; so, not being 
able to see, he made this apology to the congregation, 
without raising his eyes from the book: ‘My eyes po 
tim, I cannot see; I did not bring my specs mit me.’ 
To his amazement, the congregation arose and sung it. 
Not knowing what to make of it, he said: ‘I did not 
think, when I pegin, that you would sing this very 
hymn.’ And the people sung that, as readily as 





before.”’ Your little friend, 
M. BH. 
PUZZLES. 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 


1, 2, 3, 3,4, 5, 1, 2,6, 7, 1, 2, 8, 8, 9,5, 10, 7, 4, 11, 10, 1, 2, 3,12,13,8,8,11, 

8, 7, 7, 1, 2, 3, 5, 3, 9, 12, 1, 2, 3, 14, 9, 5, 8. 10, 4, 11, 10, 1, 2, 8, 15, 

1, 2, 4, 1, 10, 14, 3, 8, 8, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 6, 11. 

The whole is found in Psalms. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

From a draught take its head, anda boat you may savo. 

Behead this again, and you'll learn to engrave. 

Now give this a head which it had not before ; 
And you are so sick that you vote it a bore. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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ABRIDGEMENTS. 
Curtail twice (1.) An army commander, and leave a pause. 
(2.) A region, and leave a nobleman. (3.) Glittering, and leave 
a veesel. (4.) Conclusive, and leave part of a fish. 
Lui D. 





J.b. Howe. 


A PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Sft nswr trnth wy wrth bt grvswrds str pngr N&#LAAR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6th. 


Scriptural Enigma.—“ The rod and reproof give wisdom, but a 
child fete to himself bringeth his motherto shame.”—NELLIE, ELLA 
F. Hunt, BUNNY. 


Miscellaneous Enigma.— Perseverance, dear _ my Lord, keeps 
honor bright,”—from Troilus and Cressida.—INA, BUNNY. 


Double Acrostic Charade.— 8 x 


cru 
A rmadill o 
N onillio n 
* e FLOBA, BUNNY. 
] Birde.—RBook, | macaw, swallow, cormorant, titmouse, 
oriole, swan.3, L. Hows, Fiona, BonuY,” . 
Puzzle the Little On .— Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out.—J. L. HOWE. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. V., No. 13. 








Public Opinion. _ 





Christian Influence in Asia. 


{From an Essay by a young Japanese student in 
this country, published in the N. Y.Tribune,] 


TT°HE conduct of foreigners, except- 

ing some of the better class of 
the missionaries and a few laymen, is a 
very shame to the name of Christianity 
and civilization, and retards the prog- 
ress of both. They do not pay the 
prices of things they buy, and even 
the boat fares required of them; but 
no sooner do they observe a shadow of 
discontent in the face of the person who 
demands it than the heavy cane is over 
his head. At home such behavior would 
be properly chastised by indictment for 
assault and battery, but in the Eastern 
countries the European tyrants are un- 
der the protection of guns and powder; 
moreover, of that sacred Cross of St. 
George, or the Tricolor. So that, when- 
ever they treat a native outrageously, if 
he do not Jose his senses he would keep 
his anger to himself, because if he resent 
it the fate of hisdarling country would 
be endangered even by the loss of a 
single hair of theirs. 

There is no mystery in the fact that 
Christianity has not made any con- 
siderable progress beyond HKurope, when 
we know that those Christians who go 
out to foreign countries, behave them- 
selves worse than the heathen, or at 
least no better than they. First of all 
they are the slaves of Mammon, keep 
women, go to houses of ill-repute, swear 
without almost any cause, insult the na- 
tives, kick and beat them, and behave 
as haughtily as Julius Cesar. More- 
over, these things take place on Sunday 
more than any other day of the week, 
because on other days they have things 
of more material interest to attend to. 

It is in vain that some really good 
Christians try to persuade the natives 
that Christianity is the true religion of 
God, while they are beset on all sides by 
these splendid specimens of nominal 
Christians, and when they look back at 
their conduct they would not find any 
reason why they should feel particularly 
ashamed before Christians. <A traitor is 
worse thananenemy. Yet these nomi- 
nal Christians are such. How can one 
be blamed when he cannot find out 
the right way, when he has no guide? 
But how could one be excused when he 
goes a wrong way by his own perverse- 
ness and wicked intention, when he has 
a sure, infallible guide? The Eastern 
nations could not help being heathen, 
because they had no good guide to take 
them tothe right path. But among the 
Western nations was there not an infalli- 
ble guide who sacrificed himselffor their 
sakes? Those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, yet behave quite unlike them, are 
far worse than the pure heathen. 
While, if there were no such mock Chris- 
tians, Christianity would have made 
its progress smoothly; it loses credit 
through their conduct among the igno- 
rant heathen, and its progress is thus ob- 
structed. Woe, to the betrayer of the 
Master! If He should appear in this 
world at this time, He could scarcely 
recognize his own people. 


A Pleasant Farewell to a Recu- 
sant Methodist. 


[From the St, Louis Central Advocate—Methodist.] 


**rT\HE Methodist preachers who 


conduct the affairs of the Epis- 

copalt Church in this city had a good 
time the other day ordaining one of 
their own number to the priesthood, if 
anybody knows what that is. Brother 
Cross delivered himself of a sermon, and 
also a charge. The sermon was good, 
owing to his Methodist education; the 
charge was like that at Balaklava, a 
failure. It was hard on the sects, but 
soft otherwise. Brother Robinson, 
who acts as Bishop for the Episcopa- 
lians, and Brother Cross, and some other 
clever fellows, then ordained Brother 
Hammond. ‘The latter is an eloquent, 
old-fashioned Methodist preacher, and 
takes among our Episcopal friends 
amazingly. His circuit tramiug helps 
him. Ii the brethren of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will let us know how 
maby preaciers they will use next 
year, we think we could induce enough 
to take up the cross and help them out. 
As our Church is older and stronger, it 
ought to help its weaker sister. ‘I'he 
only objection is that some of those 
who go to help our neighbors get to be 
regular swells. As our clergy is yery 
numerous and very strong, aud as our 
friends cannot raise preachers enough, 
we are disposed to be liberal. The tact 
is, we rather enjoy running other 
churches as well as our Own, and rejoice 
in the vitality which makes it possible 
for us to supply ascore or two of good 
preachers to our poor neighbors every 
ear. Our good Protestant Episcopa- 

ians will want shelter after a while 
from Ritualism alias Romanism, then 
pon will be glad to take them all back 

ome.” - 








DIED. 

HOW ARD—0n Saturday, March 16th, _ 
dence of his parents, No. 174 Hicks Gises Brnek. 
lyn, New York, r an illness of feur weeks 
and Susan 1 Hewara A the sid 
year of his age. aS ee ee 





_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c, 


Reliable Flower Seeds. 


We have increased our list of FLOW ER SEEDS 
to such an extent that IT NOW INCLUDES ALL 
the finest and most reliable sorts of DOMESTIC 
and FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Our stock is ENTIRELY NEW and RELIABLE. 

A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED SEED CATA- 
LOGUE and CIRCULAR of SPECIALITIES will 
be sent TO ALL who apply, with stamp. 

Address 

R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 and 10) WATER ST., 


YORK, 
The largest assortment of ; 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and FERTILIZERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Circulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
on, 


- Flower Seeds. Flower Seed: 6 
33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
2y Mail Postage Prepaid, 








The subscriber, having over 40 years’ expe- 
rience in cultivating Flower Seeds, etc., has made 
a selection of all the most desirable flowers for 
general cultivation. The list comprises over 250 
kinds, and a person selecting from it can obtain 
just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expen- 
Sive fancy catalogue at less than half the expense 
—as many on the list are sold by others at 10c., Lic.. 
2Cc., and 25c., per package. 

The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 


G. R. GARRETSON, 
Flushing, DL. 1I.,.N. ¥. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


We offer in our large assortment of all the 
BEST VARIETIES, especially fine stocks of the 
following: 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best soris. 

FRUIT TREES, Apple, Pear, Peach, etc. 

EVERGREENS of all the rarer sorts. 

HARDY ROSES, 1 and 2 years—strong plants. 

RHODODENDRONS, seeding and grafted. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in large varicty. 

EVERGREEN THORN for Hedges, 310 ? 100. 

G#" I'o these and other portions of our stock 
the attention of Dealers is especially invited. 
Packages delivered in New York. For Catalogues 


address 
PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, New York. 





OurSeed Catalogue for | 872. 


Enlarged and improved, containing a 
. complete list of all the best varieties of 


wi a 

= Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, SI 

ics 

x Is now ready, and will be sent to any ad- ~ 
~ dress on receipt of postage stamp. 


ELLSWORTH A. REEVES, 
P. O. Box 2660. 58 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


THORBURN'’S FLOWER SEEDS, 


Our Annual Descriptive ’ 
CATALCGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS, 
Containing all the novelties, also Hybrid Glad- 
iolus and Spring Bulbs, is now ready for mail- 
ing free toapplicants. New ‘Tree Seed Catalogue 


also just issued. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
___ 1) John St., New York. 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTH#E of the 
“Vedi Manufacturing Co.” for sale in lots to suit 
customers, This article is sold for HALY THE 
PRICE of other fertilizers, and is cheaper for To- 
bacco, Cotton, Corn and Vegetables than any 
other in market. It is made entirely from the 
night soil, offal, &c., of New York city. Price, 
delivered on board in New York city, twenty-five 
dollars per ton, 

Lask attention to the following testimonials: 

James F. Bushnell, of Westchester County, New 
York, writes, Oct. 13th, 1871: ‘Your Double Refined 
Poudrette is the best fertilizer 1 ever used on 
corn and potatoes.” 

‘homas W. Latham, of Johnston, R. I., under 
date of Oct 14th, 1871, says: “I would rather have 
your Double refined Poudrette than any phos- 
phates Lever used. On potatoes it was far ahead 
of any other manure.” 

Edmund Cook, Esq., of Burlington, N.J., writes, 
Sept. 22d: “‘Lused Double Refined Poudrette last 
spring on corn and potatoes with the most satis- 
factory results, and believe it to be the cheapest 
fertilizer in the market.” 

Andrew Hamilton, of Hartford Co., Conn., 
writes, Nov. Ist, 1871: “I have used the Double 
Refined Poudrette for several years on Tobacco, 
and I think it one of the best fertilizers made for 
this crop.” 

A pe. ovine full_directiens, &c., sent on 
application te JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





New Haven Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, 
ROBERT B. BRADLEY & CO. 

Dealers in the most approved styles of Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machines. 

We offer for 1872. 
MEAD'S PATENT CONICAL PLOWS, six sizes. 
SHARES’ PATENT COULTER HARROW, 
SHARES’ PATENT HORSE HOKE. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and Price Lists furnish- 
ed upon application. 
Gels at Wholesale and Retail at the lowest cash 


Holbrook’s bevel Land Swivel 
lows. 
Holbrook’s Safe rill and Hand 


tivator 
The Blanchard Churn, 
At manuthotesers’ uatae & 4, cases. 
cf Dealers also in Standard Fertilizers. 
Fine Ground Bone E. F. Coe’s Phosphate "of 
ime. Peruvian Guano, &c. 

Gur SEED LISTS, containing all the Novelties of 
the wo are now ready for distribution, and will 
be mailed upon appiiontion. 

. B. BRADLEY & CO., 
(P. O. Box 1995.) New Haven, Conn. 


TREE PRUNERS. 


Can reach 25 feet, and cut limbs 2 inch diameter. 


SAW-FITTING TOOLS. 
Can}]Gum, Upset, and Fit a Gang Saw in three 
minutes. Send for circulars. anufactured by 

. A. PRESCOTT, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 


ADAMS’ IMPROVED WHITE-SPINED CU- 

CUMBER 8 ‘ . 

for Forcing. Best for Table. Best for Mar- 
25 cen ee. 

C. MPSON ADAMS, Wost Medway, Mass, 


















STEVENS’ 
MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


For information as to its value as a Fertilizer 
and Insect Destroyer, send for circular containing 
certificates of those who have used it for three 
years. 

E. C. STEVENS & CO., Lisbon, N. H., 

Manufacturers and Proprietors. 

Wholesale and Retail Depot, 

E. E. LUMMUS, 
20 South Market Street, Boston. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
FERTILIZERS. 


The largest and most varied assortment to be 
foundin New York. Priced Catalogues of these 
Sent to all enclosing astamp. Our Establishment 
is not only the largest but the oldest of the kind in 
this city, thus making it a great advantage to all 
purchasing here. 

R.H. Allen & Co., 
189 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK 





P. 0. Box 3576. 


CHEAP FARMS, 
FREE HOMES! 


ON THE LINE OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A land grant of 12,000,000 acres of the best 
Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 

3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Great 
Platte Valley, the Garden of the West, now for 


sale. 

These lands are in the central portion of the 
United States, onthe 4ist degree of North Lati- 
tude, the central line of the great Temperate 
Zone of the American Continent, and for grain 
growing and stock raising unsurpassed by any in 
the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms 
given, and more convenient to market than can 
be found elsewhere. 


FREE HOMESTEADS 
For Actual Settlers. 


The best locations for Colonies—Soldiers entitled 
to a Homestead of @ Acres. Free Passes to 
Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with 
new maps, published in English,German, Swed- 
ish and Danish, mailed free everywhere. 


Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. FE 


= ___OmamA, Nebraska. 
IN 
Central and Southwest 


MISSOURI. 


Climate, soil, health, water, timber, grazing, 
fruits ard flowers, invite emigrants from the old 
and new States. 1,300,0@0 Acres for sale 
cheap, on seven years’ time. I'or particulars, in 
pamphlets, apply to 
A. TUCK, Land Commissioner, 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Co., 


Cor. Gth and Walnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
ALL WANTING FARNS 


In a delightful climate, fertile country, the best 
of markets, and a great Railroad centre. The 
soil produces the best of Wheat, Grass, and Corn, 
Grapes, Peaches, and Pears. More Grapes are 
shipped than from any other place in the Union. 
The land can be plowed all winter. It is perfectly 
healthy, and has become the resort of invalids. 
Society is good—best of Schools, and churches of 
the various Orthodox denominations. A Congre- 
gationalist Society, formed, and Church in course 
of erection. Price of new land only $12 to $25 per 
acre. Town lots, $150. Hundreds are settling. For 
information and papers, address 

CHAS. K. LANDIS, VINELAND, N. J. 











COUNTRY HOMES, 
AND 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 
BY S. E. TODD. 


The best and most salable book of the kind pub- 
lished. For full particulars send for Circular. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Agents wanted 
in all parts of the country. BRADL & CO., 
Publishers, No. 66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 
400 ACRES. Send for Catalogues. 


~ DOMESTIC ANIMALS. | 


IMPROVED HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, 
POULTRY, FANCY STOCK, ETC. 


Priced Catalogue, with descriptions of the above 
animals, sent to all enclosing stamp. 


A. B. Allen & Co., 
189 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK 











For level land and side hill; do perfect work 
without dead furrows or ridges. Easy draft. Have 
hinged self-clearirg cutters. Sold by dealers. 
Send for Circular. F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


To the Working Classes. 


And all who desire Homes of their own ata small 
cost. Send 25 cents and stamp to 
G. W. DENNETT & CO., Salem, Mass. 


Warren’s Patent Cooker. 
Is Not a Steamer. 


Roasts meat by an entirely new process, render- 
ing it exquisitely tender and juicy, saves two 
ounces in the pound, has a Vegetable Steamer 
attached. 

Send for Circular to 








Newport Lead Works, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 





STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 212 BROADWAY, 


CORNER FULTON ST. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1871. 
RECEIPTS DURING 1871. 
Se ND aster cccnedsecsscssencscenesobe $422,759 38 





WOE TIMOES vinta scscccacecessess beededennsee 31,713 47 
For Rent, Re-insurance, &C........0+++65+ 10 424 22 
Total receipts ..........cesscesoeseseeees $461,907 02 
DISBURSEMENTS DURING 1571. 
Paid Death Claims...... sis abadscbibasnase $73,597 00 
Paid Dividends, Purchased Policies, Re- 
turned Premiums and Reinsurances.... 93,959 Lt 
Paid Commissions, Taxes, Medical Exam- 
iners Fees, Advertising, Rent, &c.... 165,799 04 
Total Disbursements...........sseeeeees $344,955 18 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand..... ainsibeeees -. $28,442 61 
New York State and County Bonds...... 115,769 00 
Brooklyn City BOndS...............seeeee. - 2,009 09 


Loans on Policies in force.......... esoeeeee 423,610 21 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 

and Premiums and Interest in course 

of transmission.... ..... hcnshebeneannaees 233,095 70 
Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- 


crued Bills Receivable and other Prop- 
OM sesicce SU aSORIGehiaabeEaE: haidannar + 127,379 09 
Total Assets, Jan 1, 1872......00...see08 $999,197 00 
Total No. of Policies issued te Jan. 1, 1872 10,722 00 
Policies issued in 1871, 2,012, insuring the 
sum of..... seiletadeenelecoes atta sible Lokaeeceus e+ +0003,048,197 60 
Attention is called to the Company’s new Plans 
of Insurance, full information in regard to which 
can be procured by application to the Company or 
any of its agents. 


EDWARD A, JONES, President. 

JONATHAN O HALSEY. Vice-President. 

JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 

CHAS. G. PEARSON, Assistant Secretary, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary 
Call or send for circular. Agents wanted. 


Menhaden Fertilizer. 
Manufactured by 


THE EVREKA FERTILIZING CO. 
Adapted to 


COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO, GRAIN, VEGH- 
TABLES, FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


PRICE $25 PER TON. 


And which when compared with the cost, ton for 
ton, will do as well as any first-class Fertilizer in 
the market. 
Orders received at the Office of the Company. 
8 BATTERY PLACE, 
New York. 
Local Agents wanted. 


UILDING FELT .—We have been very much 

interested in examining samples of this Felting 
sent us by Mr. C. J. Fay mden, N. J. It is highly 
recommended for covering the outside of buildings, 
and inside instead of plaster, no tar substance so 
objectionable, — used. It has great strength, 
and resembles fine leather. Mr. Fay manufactures 
from this feltixg, floor covering painted in various 
neat designs. For descriptive circular, price list 
and samples, send two stamps. S, J. Republican. 


CARDENING MADE EASY 
For the Million. 
ONLY TEN CENTS! 
Really worth Ten Dollars! Inclose 10c. and 2c. 
stamp for postage. J.C. THOMPSON, Tompkins- 
ville (Staten Island), N. Y. 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 


F. E. SMITH & COS 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT 


Manufactured at the ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, 
Nos, 18, 20 and 22 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A new and perfect preparation of wheat, retaining 
the elements that form the Phosphates and Nitrates 
so indispensable in our food to meet the require- 
ments of the human system. Pamphlets giving 
full scientific explanation of its preparation, an1ly- 
sis. etc., will be sent free to any address. For sale 
at the mills and by grocers generally in New York 
and adjacent cities. 


VENTILATING AND HOT AIR 
RECISTERS. 














New Styles and new movements of superior 
quality. dee them before buying elsewhere. 
W. G. CREAMER & SON., 


19 Platt St., New York, and 
238 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ERSONS BUYING OR ERECTING MACHIN- 
ERY will avoid making expensive mistakes 
by obtaining advice from a 


Professional Engineer. 


Address 
RICHARD H. BUBL, 
7 Warren St., N. ¥. 1 
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Financial. 


ERIE AND ITs “AFFAIRS ¢ are e naturally the talk 
in Wall Street, and the denizens of that locality 
affect, with their usual skepticism, to believe that 
the reform is a “put-up job.” While it does not 
profess to_believe in this estimate, the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, a well-informed and inde- 
pendent journal, gives the arguments of the in- 
credulous brokers, as of too great weight to be ig- 
nored. One of these arguments, namely, the con- 
tinuance of Gould as a Director, has been set 
aside by his retirement, and the report that he is 
to receive a million from the depleted treasury 
of the road, in payment for advances, should ‘at 
Jeast ke taken with allowance. The secund point 
has more force. {The present ‘,eard is merely 
temporary, and it is uncey.ain how the election 
will go. The Gor’ raction controls about 18 mil- 
lions of stCUs, The other American stock-holders 
Control an amount which can only be estimated, 
‘but which is considered as likely to count in favor 
of the Gould management as against it; the 
Heath and; Raphael, men control 40 millions, and 
very likely hold the balance of power, tie capital 
gtéck being $83,536,910. Another element of the 
coming election is the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern ‘Railroad, which may be brought in to in- 
fluence future action 6 one side “or the other. 
The new management has issued a financial state- 
ment, which is as unsatisfactory to the general 
public as the books of the concern probably are 
even toexperts who are not familiar with them. 
'Tke transactions in stock were of course very 
heavy, and there were large orders from abroad. 
The common stock went as high as 47}¢, and the 
preferred as high as 7X. 

GOLD has not partaken of the excitement in 
stocks, and the uncertainty regarding Governmont 
action on the redeemed Five-Twenties keeps = 
market rather dull. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE was firmer early in the 
week, and is still % higher than it was a week ago. 


MONEY has been active and the market strin- | 


gent, with better prospect of relaxation. 
GOVERNMENTS have fallen off a fraction, but 
without any signs of weakness. 
STATE BONDS have not been generally active, 


but Carolinas have advanced on the strength of 
favorable legislation. 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations frcm Saturday, March 9 to Saturday, 
March 16: 
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BANkinG-HowskE OF Fisk & came 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW York, March 15, 1872. af 

GS We are selling the CHESAPEAKE and | 
OHIO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX | 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS at the rate of 94 
and accrued interest. They are in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, registered, or 
with coupons attached; interest payable May 
and November in United States gold coin; 
principal payable in 1869, also in geld coin. 
Bonds delivered by express, charges paid. 

These bonds, beside being the formal obliga- 
tions of a well-established, substantial, and 
thoroughly responsible corporation, compris- 
ing among its officers and directors some of the 
most experienced and trusted capitalists and 
business men of the country, are also secured 
by a mortgage lien upon the whole great rail- 
road line, equipment, property and franchises, 
whose cost and value will not be less than 
thirty millions, and which is destined, at an 
early day, to have a productive value of near- 
ly double this sum. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PACIFIC BONDS, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Bonps at 
their current prices. Descriptive pamphlets, 
with full information, furnished on applica- 
tion. 

We receive deposits and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. on balances; make col- 
lections in all parts of the country ; issue Cer- 
tiflcates of Deposit, and do a general Banking 
business. FISK & HATCH. 


HARVEY Fisk, 
A. 8. HatcH. 





A FEW CAREFULLY SELECTED 


{OPER CENT BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


NO. 25 NASSAU ST, 


FINANCUAL, 


“REPORT OF THE ‘CON DITION 


Lunt, Preston & Keafi, 
BANKERS, 


AS MADE TO THE CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, FEB. 27, 1872. 





Notes and bills discounted..... $307,054 94 





Call loans on cash securities... 195,000 00 00 
————— $502,054 94 
DRORIEREIB 00 cccvcsscceescccscccccescesesees 4,471 64 
Furniture and fixtures............... sees. 8,000 00 
Due from banks ana bankers in New 
York, Boston ard Philadelphia, sub- 
ject to sight drafts........see. ceeeeeeees 417,420 99 
VU. 8. BOmds.....ccccccccccccccces $54.750 00 
Other securities, viz Land 
SONI ci ckes 0cn6decusecnnae 2,795 00 
I cicnde cesccsrccescccccess 4,100 50 
61,645 50 
Cash On hand...........csccceees $86,323 28 
Checks en cther banks........ 71,268 66 
——— 157,591 4% 
$1,146,185 01 
Cate SABE WRB iciiciioccsessccasexinrs $100,000 00 
Individual deposits............. $659,484 53 
Country deposits............... 381,910 58 _ 
—- 2,041,395 11 
IID 055.5 0 i 0cdinccasrandscccesuannees 4,789 90 
$1,146,185 01 





I. F. W. Crosbsy, of the firm of Lunt, Preston & 
Kean, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

F. W. CROSBY 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, : 
City of Chicago, County of Cook. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 
of March, =. 
GEO. W. STANFORD. Notary Public. 





8&8 Per Cent. Cold. 
| Interest Payable Quarterly, 


| FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
93 per cent. upon the Investment. 
SIXTY PER CENT. MORE INCOME THAN UP- 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
And an Undoubted Security. 
| First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 
| ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 
| In Denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Southwestern Railway 
of Indiana, 
Price 95 and Accrued Interest. 
This Road, 92 miles in length, runs 


7936 | southwesterly from Logansport to 


| Rockville, passing centrally through 
| five of the wealthiest and most produc- 
tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- 


| out railway facilities, and penetrating | 


| for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
| minus the celebrated Block Coal Fields 


a | of Parke county, it affords the shortest 


existing outlet to Chicago, Toledo, 
| Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
‘all other intermediate points for the 

| Block Coal (now in such large demand), 
| Lumber, Cattle, Grain, and other sur- 
| plus products of this mch Agricultural 
| and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 
at 95 and accrued interest in currency, 
| or will exchange them for U. S. Bonds 
| or other marketable securities at the 
rates of the day. 

At the above price these Bonds yield 
| to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
than the Bonds of the United States, 
and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them to all classes of investors as offer- 
ing the most ample security and liberal 
returns. 

Further and full particulars, with 
pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
on personal er written application. 

JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 








MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 

W.N. COLER & CO. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds. 
No. 11 Wall St., New York. 











INVESTING MONEY. 


A Railroad Bond andRea? Estate 
Mortgage Combined, 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


JAY COOKE & GO. 


In its First Mortgage Gold Bonds the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company furnishes to 
the public an investment security which 
combines the ready negotiability, the conve- 
nience and the high credit of a first-class 
Railroad Bond, with the solidity and safety of 
a Real Estate Mortgage %n Land worth at 
least twice the amount loaned. 


These Bonds, which, after full investigation, 
we strongly recommend asa reliable and un- 
usually profitable investment, and which now 
stand among the most solid and favorite secu- 
rities, have the following leading features : 


1. The issuc is limited to $50,000 per mile of 
read, holders are excinpt from United States 
tax; the principal and interest are payable in 
gold—the principal in thirty years, and the 
interest (at the Banking House of Jay Cooke 
& Co., New York) semi-annually, first of Jan- 
uary and July, at the rate of 7-10 per cent. per 
annum—nearly 8'/ De- 
nominations: Coupon, $109, $500 and $1,000; 
Registered, $160, $560, $1,000, $5,090 and $10,002, 


per cent. currency. 


est in Currency. 

2. The Bonds are a first and enly Mortgaze 
on the Road; its Equipments and Earnings, 
and also ona Land Grant which, on the com- 
pletion of the Road, will exceed 23,090 acres 
to each mile of track, or 500 acres of Land to 
secure each $1,000 bond. 


3. They are at all times receivable at 10 per 





te" THE § PER CT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS OF THE 


8ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 


in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, Cou- 
pon or Registered, can now be obtained to a 
limited amount only from the undersigned, or 
through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The safety and reliability of these Bonds is 
evidenced in the continued and increasing de- 
mand for them by prudent and careful invest- 
ors, who have invested in them after a most 
thorough and rigid examination of the secu- 
rity pledged for their payment, both interest 
and principal, 

THEY ARE SECURED by a FIRST and ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Company's RAILROAD 
(WHICH WILL SOON CONNECT THE UNION Pa- 
CLFIC RoAD AT FORT KEARNEY WITH THE 
City oF Sr. JOSEPH, MO., ALREADY AN IMPOR- 
TANT RAILROAD CENTER), upon the FRAN- 
culsEs of the same—upon the EQUIPMENT and 
PERSONAL PROPERTY of every description— 
upon the LAND Grant of the Company 
granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
July 23, 1866, AMOUNTING TO 1,700,000 ACRES, 
WHICH HAS PEEN OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED TO 
THE COMPANY BY THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE IN HIS OFFICIAL RE- 
PORT TO CONGRESS, TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
THE SECRETARY OF TRE INTERIOR ON JAN, 10 
1872. 

The Ponds are issued only as they represent 
a completed and equipped Road; all proceeds 
of Bonds beyond this are held by the Trustees 
in trust until the necessary completion entitle 
the Company to these proceeds, 

The Road is built first-class in every particu- 
lar, and has been so received and accepted by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The Mortgage Deed of Trust prohibits the 


| sale of any of the Company's Lands at less 


than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to the 


| Trustees and applied to the payment of the 


Bonds, through the operation of the Sinking 

Fund. The payment of the Bonds before ma- 

turity is not compulsory upon the holders. 
The Bonds are therefore secured by two 


| classes of property COMBINED IN ONE MORT- 
Present selling price, Par and Accrued Inter- | 


GAGE, the value of either largely exceeding 
the amount of bonds which can be issued 
under the mortgage. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and 
pany of New York. 

The Bends have thirty years torun, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
The principal payable in New York, the in- 
terest, at eight (8 p.c.) per cent., payable in 


Trust Com- 


' February and August either in New York, 


cent. premium (1-10) in payment or exchange | 
for the Company’s Land at market prices—a | 


prevision which practically gives the holder 


of these moitgage bonds the power of fore- | 


closure at will. 

4. The proceeds of all sales of Land are re- 
quired to be devoted by the Trustees of the 
Bondholders as a Sinking Fund to the pur- 


chase and concelation of the First Mortgage | 
Bonds, or temporarily to the payment of 


interest thereon, if necessary. This provision 
will make the Railroad Company itself a con- 
stant and heavy purchaser of its own securi- 
tiesin the open market from the time the 
Road 1s compkted until the bonds mature or 
are all bought in. The effect of this will 
naturally be a steady rise in the value of the 
bonds. 


EXCHANGING U. 8. 


5-20s, 


In view of the ability and fixed policy of 
the government to call in all its 5-20s, and 
substitute alow interest bond, many holders 


of 5-20s are exchanging them for Northern | 


Pacifics, thus adding to their principal the 
present premium on Government Bonds and 
increasing their yearly interest income nearly 
one-third. 

All marketable stocks and bonds’ will be 
received (by express or otherwise) at current 
prices in exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-thirties without expense to the in- 
vestor. 

Pamphlets and full information will be 
furnished on application. 


JAY COCKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 





London, or 
tax. 

Price 97}¢ and accrued interest in Currency. 
The Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company’s Land 
Sales. Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 

The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 
capitalists, have always commanded a ready 
market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them—believing this loan will rank equally 
with that of the Eastern Division issues, which 
are now selling at a preminm above par. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 11 Wail Street. 


N. Y. Midland R. R. 


AND CONNECTIONS. 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


(Income 1-3 to 1-2 more than Governments.) 


N.Y. and O, Midland First Mortgage 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
New Jersey Midland First Mortgage 
914 AND INTEREST. 
Syracuse and Chenango Valley First 
Mortgage, 
9 AND INTEREST. 


All of the above confidently recommended to 
all classes of investors. Full particulars furnished 
on application. 

For sale by 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


FINANCIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
THE COMPANIES. 


_ WO. 26 NASSAU STREET. 


FARRACUT 
Five Insurance Conpany: 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. #46 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 61 Liberty Street. 


Frankfort-on-the-Muin, free of 


FOR. 








JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
WM. A. COBB, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Scc’y. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Ass’t Scc’y.. 
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Farm and Garden. 








HOT-BED AND FLOWER-BED. 


PRING is in the air at this writing and the 
thermometer has risen from the zero depths to 
which it had fallen when we talked about the food- 
producing plants last week. We come now to the flower- 
garden and lawn. If it is in contemplation to have 
early flowers of any kind, the hot-bed and boxes in 
south windows may now be used toadvantage. Con- 
sidering the number of amateur floriculturists, it is 
singular how many have no hot-beds. The catalogues 
all tell how to make beds elaborate as well as simple, 
and we will not describe the process here. Supposing 
the hot-bed to be ready, it is convenient to prepare 
your seeds in the house, and a correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker has such a convenient way of 
doing this that we borrow her idea though not her 
words. Cut up some steut newspaper, or not very 
stout wrapping paper in pieces six inches wide and 
thirteen inches long. Fold these in half, lengthwise 
and then fold the doubled paper the other way in 
squares of three inches. Each of these squares makes 
the side of a cube, and the thirteenth inch laps over, 
and may be sewed to the edge which meets it. A 
bottom is likewise sewed on and the box is complete. 
We suggest that shellac or some water-proof glue 
might be substituted for the sewing with advantage, 
and that the paper may be cut so that the bottom will 
belong to the same piece as the sides. This, however, 
is according to taste or convenience. Have labels 
ready with a stick to settle the soil, and shingles 
enough to serve as trays for the boxes, and then pro- 
ceed to fill the boxes nearly to the top with soil, but 
not tightly, settling it well into the corners with the 
packing stick. Then plant it thinly with seed, sprinkle 
soil over it, pat it down gently, label carefully and 
set in the sun, being careful, however, not to put 
tender plants where the heat will be too direct. The 
beauty of this arrangement is that a single plant or a 
dozen may be put ina box and that it or they may 
be transplanted without disturbing the roots, the box 
being set in the soil, where it will soon decay and dis- 
appear. As the boxes are often wet from watering 
the plants, the shingles on which they are placed 
render it easy to move them about when necessary. 
If several plants are in a box, the paper can be torn 
off and the plants separated for transplanting without 
in the least disturbing the roots. * 

Soil.—That which is best adapted to flowering plants 
generally, is a light, easily pulverized loam, with sand 
enough to render it porous, and vegetable matter 
enough to give it richness and consistency. Toward 
such a soilas this it is desirable to approximate by 
artificial means, using such aids as Providence sends in 
the way of fertilizers, etc., etc., adding loam in some 
cases, sand in others, and a top-dressing of leaf mold, 
decayed turf or well decomposed manure, always, 


Sowtng.—Generally in the latitude of New York it is 
safe to sow by the middle of April, butitis better to 
be later than to be caught by the frost, though to be 
sure if you have seeds or sprouts enough you may 
plant a second lot if the first is cut off, whereas if the 
first is not injured you are just so much the better off. 
Sowing should never be undertaken when the ground 
is wet, and transplanting should never be done in full 
sunlight. Probably the greater part of the faiiures of 
inexperienced gardeners arise from planting seed too 
deep. As a general rule the large seeds, like sweet 
peas, may be planted an inch or three quarters of an 
inch below the surface, but the smaller and finer seeds 
should be nearer the surface as they decrease in size. 
Some that are Very small should be merely pressed 
gently down and not covered at all. Rain water is to 
be preferred for watering plants when possible. While 
moisture is absolutely necessary, when the seeds are 
swelling too much of it isapt to cause decay, therefore 
the watering-pot must be used with discretion, if both 
parching and water-soaking are to be avoided. 


Tne Live-Stock CATALOGUE oF A. B. ALLEN & 
Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, has been received and in- 
terests us. It describes ‘‘ both imported and home- 
bred”’ animals, poultry, etc., ‘‘ with approximate 
prices and shipping expenses.’”’ A list of useful and 
ornamental fish isadded. Heretofore whoever might 
want anything in this great category was obliged to 
find a breeder and apply to him. Beginning with 
Percheron and other heavy draft horses, discussing 
thoroughbreds and ponies, shorthorns and Jerseys, 
Merinos and Berkshires, the catalogue concludes with 
poultry, pigeons, etc., and at the end of the price list, 
in small type, we find the following much-embracing 
and amusing sentence: ‘ Ferrets, minks, white and 
pied mice, Guinea pigs and any other pet animals 
shipped to order, as also wild animals and foreign 
birds.”” Here there is a fine opportunity to start 
private Zoological Gardens, as well as to stock farms, 
poultry-yardsand fish ponds. The new feature, com- 
mercially, brought to notice by this catalogue, is that 
a responsible firm, with a reputation of forty years’ 
standing as importers and breeders of thoroughbred 
animals, undertakes to supply the demand for any and 
every kind of live-stock at moderate prices. 


B. K. Buss & Son, of this city, have sent us 
their Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide for 1872, 
and it is certainly in as attractive a shape as anything 
of the kind that we have seen. It is evidently edited 
and printed with great care, and its general make-up 





is rendered especially conveui2nt fer reference by the 
judicious use of full-faced in contrast with ordinary 
type and small capitals. We notice that the numbered 
species of flower-seeds run as high as 1,635, which is a 
tolerably large assortment in that special department. 
This, however, includes only a fraction of the whole, 
which ends only when the list of implements, books, 
and garden ornaments has been pretty well exhausted. 
We notice that the Messrs. Bliss are credited with hav- 
ing purchased the exclusive right to a wonderful early 
potato, which has appeared in Verm:nt, and which 
will be put upon the market next season if it equals 
the reputation claimed for it. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 
oe country has made more notable prog- 


ress in dairy ma'ters, within the last fifteen 


years, than in any other branch of agricultural 
economy; which statement is true of dairying in 
general; but when the subjects of cheese and butter- 
making in factories are especially considered, nothing 
but a knowledge of the facts will convey an adequate 
idea of the contrast which a few years has wrought. 
The factory system, as it is called, has united dairy 
farmers in a common cause; it has brought out the 
best business talent in each community; it has led 
people to investigate closely the rationale of the 
routine of straining, cooling, heating and curdling 
the milk, cutting, hardening and grinding the curd, 
pressing, manipulating, storing and marketing the 
cheege. Mr. R. A. Willard, a practical dairyman, one of 
the first to see the merits of the factory system and to 
practice it, has been the prophet (so to speak) of this 
new dispensation, and when he tells us, in a book of 
546 large octavo pages, what he knows about dairying, 
we are sure that here is agreat amount of sound com- 
mon sense in an available form. Mr. Willard knows 
thoroughly American practice, good and bad; he 
knows our people and the whole American dairy region 
so far as it isas yet inhabited; he has made himself 
practically familiar with foreign dairy systems, by 
visiting the best dairies of Europe, and studying 
their processes, and the rules which govern En- 
glish and continental markets, and he has been 
for years connected with the agricultural press in 
an editorial capacity. He was, therefore, eminently 
fitted for the task he undertook. The book before 
us shows original thought throughout, and the 
subject in its most important bearings seems to be 
exhaustively treated. An idea of the contents may 
be obtained from the title-page given below,* and 
we regard it as a most valuable book. It is fully 
illustrated, and entirely clear upon all important 
points. The engravings, of animals particularly, might 
be severely criticised, and in some other particulars 
defects are obvious, but the merits of the work vastly 
outweigh its shortcomings, and we cannot but heartily 
commend it especially to our agricultural readers. 





LIST OF CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E should be glad to give our readers a notice 

of the Catalogues of the Florist and Seed 

establishments of every part of our country, and it 

would serve the interests of those issuing Catalogues 

te furnish therm to this office. We give below all that 
have beex sent in. 


Brices & BroruErR, Rochester, N. Y.—Flower and 
vegetable seeds, bulbs and plants. Illustrated, pp. 
130. Tinted paper. Six brilliant chromos. 


JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y.—Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Floral Guide. pp. 120. Chromos and en- 
gravings. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.—No. 1, Fruits; No. 2, Ornamental Trees; 
No. 3, Flowers, &.; No. 4, Trade-list; No. 5, Bulbous 
Roots. ; 

B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York.—lIllustrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. (See below.) 

Cc. L. ALLEN, Brooklyn and Jamaica.—Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, lilies, gladiolus, &c., &c. 

J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa.—(R. Cumming & Co. suc- 
cessors.) Catalogue of Small Fruits. 

R. H. AtutEN & Co., New York.—Seed Catalogue. 
1872. Catalogue of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements. (Illustrated.) 

A. B. ALLEN, New York.—Catalogue of live stock. 
(See below.) 

PETER HENDERSON, New York.—Spring Catalogue 
of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants. pp. 70. Illus- 
trated. Also, Seed Catalogue for 1872. pp. 85. Tlus- 
trated. 

JAMES FLENING.—(Successor to Henderson & Flem- 
ing.) Seed Catalogue, 1872. Illustrated. 

JamEs J. H. Grucory, Marblehead, Mass.—Catalogue 
of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Illustrated. 

Hovey & Oo., Boston.—Illustrated Guide to the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. pp.138. Tinted paper. 

Wasusurn & Co., Boston.—Amateur Cultivator, and 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. pp. 128. 
Illustrated. 


* WILLARD'S PRACTICAL DAIRY HUSBANDRY: A 
Complete Treatise on Dairy Farms and Farming—Dairy Stock 
and Stock Feeding—Milk, its Management and Manufacture 
into Butter and Cheese—History and Mode of Organization ot 
Butter and Cheese Factories—Dairy Utensils, Etc., Ete. New 
York: D. D. F. Moore. 1872. pp. 546, 8vo, price, $3. 





Publishers’ Department. 


New York, March 20, 1872. 


A SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY—WHAT 
IS IT? 


_ Publishers of this paper are very largely en- 

gaged in pushing the sale of books, all over the 
country, by means of Special Agents who have given 
to them exc‘usive territory, which no other Agent is 
permitted to enter. _ 

A good paying business is thus secured to any active 
man or woman, athorough canvass and sale of the 
work is obtained, and good books are bought and 
read by families who would never otherwise see 
them, and by this means three distinct parties are 
benefited, the Publisher, the Agent, and the Pur- 
chaser. 

The canvass for the CHRISTIAN UNION, with its 
pair of Oil Chromos, conducted on the same plan, has 
been very successful, Agents having made large re- 
turns for their work. 

The very great increase of the Subscription Agency 
business of the house, both for the CuristrAN Union 
and in the Book Department has compelled a new or- 
ganization of our arrangements to meet the new and 
growing necessities with promptness and efficiency. 

And as the Manager of ali our Agents’ business with 
this house in its New York Office, we have engaged 
Mr. Horatio C. King, a gentleman of large business ex- - 
perience, peculiar qualities of energy, and accuracy. 

The Publishers have Branch Houses in Boston and 
Chicago, from either of which can be secured the same 
liberal terms offered by the New York Office. The 
Western’Office in Chicago, under the charge of Mr. S. 
F, Junkin, has recently been moved to more com- 
modious rooms, and is now at 75 West Washington 
Street. The New England Office, under charge of Mr. 
H. A. Ford, is at 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

Mcre Agents are wanted. Liberal terms will be 
granted to competent Agents, and the same will 
be made known upon application by letter or in per- 
con. All communications on this subject should be 
addressed to J. B. Forp & Co., either at the Agency 
Department, No. 27 Park Place, New York; or, No. 11 
Bromfield{St.,! Boston, Mass., or No. 75 West Washing- 
tonSt., Chicago, Ill. Early applicants will secure the 
choice of territory. 


MORE VALUABLE EVIDENCE. 


HIS week we !print another letter from a firm 
eminent in its specialty, bealing witness of 
what they have practically proven, in their business 
connection with the Christian Union’s advertising 
department : 




















PETER HENDERSON & Co., t 


N. 
35 Cortlandt Street. 
New York, March 13, 1872. 


Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., : vse sa 
ntlemen: We claim to have originated something 
on in advertising this season, that, if we mistake not, 
will soon havea host of imitators. Finding difficulty in 
determining whieh papers paid us best to advertise in, 
we conceived the idea of offering, in addition to our 
Seed and Plant Catalogues, two colored plates, to those 
who would say in what papers they had seen our adver- 
tisement. This had the effect we anticipated ; and the 
result is that another season we shall be saved thou- 
sands of dollars in useless advertising. In a test of 
two weeks, ending March 9th, we find that the Chris- 
tian Union has proved the best medium. We adver- 
tice in about twenty leading papers, some of them 
claiming over 100,000 circulation, yet find that more 
than one-fifth of our applications state that our ad- 
vertisement was seen in the Christian Union. In the 
aggregate, these papers combine over a million circu- 
lation ; and the result of our premium test would 
tend to prove either that the Christian Union has a 
circulation of 200,000, or, what is more likely, that its 
readers are of a class best able to appreciate the 
beautiful in nature. 

Very truly yours, 

: PETER HENDERSON & Co. 








PrirmoutH Puirit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. Exzrnwoop’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast —— $3.60), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of .. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the Caristran Unt 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROMOS) 
free to each. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ba anny hoe ee chads tagnte : 
; four copies, .50 & CODY ¢ 
rty who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
e) will be yd » a free. Post- 


e towns, can 
ada subscribers must send 
en & 


rred, 

y by mau. The 

eountry is only 

a qoor. or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
deliv: 


‘Y¥MOU1 is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Bacther's sermons in Rannict form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 


one edcress for $5. 
’e want a SPECIAL AGENT in . to whem we are willing to 


every town 
a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 
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